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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—o——— 


HE great event of the week ought to have been the beginning 
of the blockade by Germany of the whole of the shores 
of the British Islands. Strangely enough, however, Der Tag 
passed in complete calm, and we are now informed by German 
wireless that it was a mistake to suppose that anything 
particular would happen till some days after the 18th. One 
of the German papers, indeed, speaks of ten or fifteen days 
having to elapse before the hour strikes. In fact, the day 
when Britain is to become a wretched, starving, isolated 
island, cut off from all human intercourse and devoted as a 
sacrifice to the German war Gods of the Empyrean and the 
Deep Sea, has been put off—just as the capture, first of Paris, 
then of Calais, and then of Warsaw, has been constantly post- 
poned, Here we may remark that there is really something 
very touching in the way in which the German people show 
no signs of disappointment or disillusionment in these repeated 
examples of unfulfilled prophecy. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that an Imperial prophecy, whether fulfilled or 
not, stirs their hearts like a trumpet. If the Kaiser were to 
announce that his troops would simultaneously enter Cairo, 
Cape Town, Melbourne, and Calcutta on April Ist, not only 
would he be implicitly believed, but when the inevitable post- 
ponement for “ten or possibly fifteen days” came a patient 
and obedient people would only express their admiration of his 
powers. 


Because we cannot help seeing the humorous side of the 
“great day” proclamation, just as, we are glad to say, have 
all our ports and shipowners from London to Liverpool, readers 
of the Spectator must not suppose that we think that nothing 
will happen. By an increased sowing of mines—for it is the 
mine rather than the submarine upon which the Germans are 
going to rely for their new acts of marine frightfulness—we 
shall very likely lose a considerable number of trading vessels, 
and, what is worse, a considerable number of gallant lives. 
The total results, however, on our commerce will be very 
small. A good deal of anxiety will be caused to merchant 
captains both of our own ships and of neutrals, and an extra 
strain cast upon our naval patrols, but that will be all. The 
main thing to remember is that there is really no change in 
the situation. The Germans have always tried to destroy as 
many of our ships as they possibly could, quite regardless 
whether they did or did not injure shipping under neutral 
flags. The fact that they have now proclaimed to the whole 
world that they are going to do it on a bigger scale means 
nothing except, perhaps, that they have a packet of new sub- 
marines ready for action, have manufactured a considerable 
number of new mines, and have made arrangements for these 
to be laid in the night off our coasts by ships in German pay 





masquerading as neutral trawlers—and possibly also by certain 
of the new submarines. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, the attempt to isolate the 
British Isles by placing a ring of terror round them, instead 
of resulting in making a leper country of Britain, will only 
result in Germany being cut off from all intercourse with 
neutral States. In the first place, our naval pressure and 
vigilance are going to be very greatly increased. Next, the 
neutral Powers are all greatly annoyed by Germany's threata, 
and their ships will hesitate before they cross the North Sea 
with its new and unknown dangers from mines, and from 
German submarines bobbing up to discharge a torpedo at the 
first thing they see near them. Finally, a German “success” 
against a neutral vessel may very likely turn that neutral 
into an active enemy. Very little extra danger for neutral 
ships coming here, and very great increase of danger for 
neutral ships attempting to get to German or Dutch ports, is 
almost certain to be the net result of Germany’s new policy. 


It will be asked perhaps why Germany has acted as she bas 
acted. We believe the answer to bea very simple one. She 
felt she must do something against Britain, and a paper 
blockade was about the only thing left for her to do. The 
choice of this exact moment was probably due to the fact 
that some of her new submarines were completed and that 
they wanted a sensational send-off. According to a Copen- 
hagen telegram published in Friday's Daily Mail, the 
Germans have completed one hundred and twenty big mine- 
laying submarines during the last six months. Each sub- 
marine is alleged to be able to carry more than one hundred 
mines, which are placed on the deck so that they can be dis- 
charged quickly, and the weight of each mine is believed to 
be about twelve hundred pounds. The Kaiser, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and Admiral von Tirpitz are said to have left 
Berlin on Thursday for Wilhelmshaven, Heligoland, and other 
naval stations to direct the arrangements for the blockade of 
Britain. Time will show what is the truth about the numbers 
of these new craft, and also as to their capacity to do damage, 
but we shall be very much surprised if their bark is nota 
good deal worse than their bite. We must not, however, 
yield to the German temptation of prospective or paper 
boasting. Meanwhile we await the effect of Germany's new 
policy with what Dr. Johnson called “ frigid equanimity.” 


Before we leave the subject of the Germans and the North 
Sea we may note the increase of activity in German aircraft 
which has been a marked feature of the week. That activity 
has, however, not been without heavy losses. On Wednesday 
a Zeppelin was forced to descend on the Danish island of 
Fané, where her crew set fire to her, as she was too badly 
damaged to make it possible for them to repair her in the 
twenty-four hours’ grace allowed them under the custom of 
international law. On Thursday another Zeppelin was wrecked 
off the coast of Jutland, eleven of the crew being saved and 
four drowned. We may add that an Exchange telegram from 
Copenhagen published on Friday states that the whole 
Zeppelin fleet has been patrolling the North Sea just outside 
Danish waters, and airships have been exchanging signals with 
warships. 


In the western theatre of the war the news is distinctly good. 
During the week there have been many minor successes 
throughout the French and British lines, and very considerable 
captures of German prisoners. All the German counter-attacks 
have been repulsed. 


In the eastern theatre of the war the Germans continue to 
claim great successes, or, rather, continue to boast daily of the 
successes announced at the beginning of the week. They 
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allege that in their East Prussian operations they took sixty- 
five thousand prisoners and seventy guns. No doubt the 
Russians, face to face with a furious German attack in great 
strength, were forced to retire on a long front, but these 
stories of vast captures should be received with considerable 
reserve. The German official reports are very cleverly con- 
structed. They are seldom pure inventions, but rather artful 
exaggerations of admitted facts. By this method, and by a 
rigid suppression of all really bad news, they contrive to announce 
results which are very pleasing to the German mind, and will 
eontinue to please till the final and inevitable disillusionment 
comes. In regard to the East Prussian operations, it should 
be remembered that, even if the Russians have lost a large 
number of men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, as no doubt 
is the case, the Germans, a week before, lost almost as many 
in their great but unsuccessful attempt to reach Warsaw vid 
the Bzura line. 


On their left the Russian Army have also had to retire. 
The Russians on Thursday were obliged to abandon Czerno- 
witz, though it is to be hoped that the abandonment will not 
be for long, and the Bukowina is now reported to be com- 
pletely evacuated and in the hands of the Austrians. There 
seems good reason to believe, however, that large Russian 
reinforcements are on their way south, and it may well be that 
the Austrian triumph will be quite short-lived. Friday’s Daily 
Mail, it may be mentioned, contains a telegram from its 
eorrespondent in Roumania, who was in Czernowitz on 
Tuesday. He gives some exceedingly interesting details as to 
the mountain fighting that has been going on of late, details 
which read very much like the stories of Macdonald’s campaign 
on the Spliigen at the beginning of last century. One fact 
mentioned deserves special notice. A Russian officer informed 
him that the Russians were under a very great debt to the 
Roumanian sympathizers in the districts through which they 
passed. The correspondent also tells us that the enemy’s 
patrols as they advanced “ received a mixed welcome from the 
inhabitants.” 


The Russian checks on their two flanks are, of course, 
annoying, as they mean loss of time, but there is not the 
slightest ground for alarm. The Russians are not only hold- 
ing up an enormous force of Germans and Austrians, but the 
wastage of the enemy’s troops as they hurl themselves on the 
Russian lines is literally tremendous. Another month or two 
of operations of this kind and the German and Austrian 
Armies will be worn threadbare. Remember, also, that the 
German and Austrian advances are purely defensive and lead 
nowhere. The integrity and essential military power of 
Russia are not menaced by them. If the Germans and 
Austrians were to push the Russians back even for a hundred 
miles, they would have accomplished nothing in the way of 
injury to Russia, though no doubt they would have greatly 
delayed Russia’s advance. Local German successes in Poland 
may prolong the war. They cannot win it. 


We must not leave our chronicle of the war without record- 
ing the very interesting fact that for the second time in its 
history the Victoria Cross has been more than once awarded 
tothesame man. This double hero is a doctor, Lieutenant A. 
Martin Leake, of the R.A.M.O, His first V.C. was obtained 
in the South African War in 1902 His second Cross, or 
rather bar, is awarded for rescuing while exposed to constant 
fire a large number of wounded who were lying close to 
the enemy’s trenches in Flanders in the period between 
October 29th and November 8th, 1914. The only other instance 
of an officer or man winning the V.C. more than once was that of 
Sir Charles Gough. Sir Charles Gough had three bars to his 
Cross, thus showing that on no fewer than four occasions he 
deserved and won the reward. It may be mentioned that 
Lieutenant Martin Leake was in private practice at Ware in 
Hertfordshire up till last September. Originally he had been 
in the Imperial Yeomanry, and has never been a professional 
soldier. 


Two remarkable air raids have been carried out by British 
airmen during the past few days. At the end of last week 
the Naval Wing visited the districts of Bruges, Zeebrugge, 
Blankenberghe, and Ostend, and dropped bombs on submarine 
bases and establishments. The thirty-four seaplanes and 
ucroplanes all moving together were likened by a correspondent 





to a flight of wild duck. It ig believed that considerable 
damage was done, and that Ostend railway station was burnt 
down. Flight-Commander Grabame-White fell into the sea, 
but was rescued. Although two machines were damaged by 
gunfire, all the pilots returned safely. The next raid on the 
same district took place on Tuesday, when eight French 
aeroplanes joined the forty British naval airmen. It is believed 
that good results were obtained. The Admiralty points out 
that the airmen are always instructed to avoid dropping bombs 
on any residential portions of towns. Only “ points of military 
importance” are to be attacked. 


The United States Government have sent Notes to both 
Britain and Germany onthe new German policy of sinking 
merchant ships. To Britain it is pointed out that, though 
the deceptive use of the American flag by British merchant. 
men in order to escape attack may be justifiable occasionally, 
serious consequences might result to American vessels and 
American citizens if the practice became habitual. The Note 
to Germany is very much stiffer. The American Govern. 
ment declare that the right claimed by Germany to destroy 
any merchant vessel entering the war zone without cer. 
tainly determining her character would be “so unprecedented 
in naval warfare ” that they are “reluctant to believe” that it 
is really contemplated. If, however, Germany should persist, 
and American life and property should be destroyed, “the 
United States would be constrained to hold the German 
Government to a strict accountability.” That is plain 
enough language, and we imagine that Germany cannot really 
misunderstand it. 


The German answer to the American Note was delivered at 
Washington on Monday. One can only rub one’s eyes and 
wonder whether such arguments impose upon their authors, 
They cannot possibly impose upon any oneelse. The Note says 
that British merchant ships have been instructed to sail in 
groups, to try to ram German submarines, to throw bombs 
on them, to attempt to overpower the German examining 
parties coming on board, and so forth. British merchantmen 
must, therefore, be considered as liable to be attacked “ witb- 
out warning or search.” The facts that British merchantmen 
have already received their sentence of death from Germany, 
and that whatever precautions they take are acts of self-defence, 
are impudently ignored. It is a case of cet animal est iris 
méchant; quand on Vattaque il se défend. In conclusion, 
Germany refuses to withdraw her threat that merchantmen 
flying neutral flags may be sunk on the supposition that they 
are British. Besides, it is added, mines will be used far more 
freely than ever. “The murderous ways of British naval 
warfare” are responsible. If Britain lets American food 
supplies into Germany, the German Government will reconsider 
their decision, but not otherwise. In fine, Germany says to 
America: “ Be my brother, and my ally, or I will slay you.” 


It will be seen that the German Note takes the high-and- 
mighty line. If neutral ships choose to enter the closed 
watere, it is on their own responsibility, and they alone will 
be answerable for any “unfortunate accidents” that may 
occur. Yet the State Department at Washington less 
than a week ago told the German Government that what 
the Germans called “accidents” would be regarded by 
America as indefensible violations of neutral rights “ which 
could not be reconciled with the friendly relations between the 
two Governments,” and that Washington would hold the 
German Government to “strict accountability ” for euch acts 
and take steps to safeguard American lives, property, and 
rights. The German Government also express the hope 
that the American Government, after further considera- 
tion, “will come to a conclusion corresponding to the 
spirit of real neutrality.” What this in effect comes to ie 
that the German Government order the American Govern- 
ment to hold no further intercourse by sea with Great 
Britain, and warn them that if American trading ships do not 
obey this non-intercourse deeree they will do so at their peril. 


American newspapers, perhaps not unnaturally, are asking 
whether the German Government have gone mad. If we may 
without offence intervene in this dialectical dispute, we should 
say that the Germans are suffering not so much from madness 
as from one of their periodical attacks of politieal logic. They 
argue that to be at war with the United States weuld make 
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no great difference to them, and that, on a balance of evils, it 
js better for them to have an absolutely free piratical hand 
than to be bothered by having to respect American rights. 
Besides, they are always hankering after those five million 
patriotic German voters in the United States. “ You may talk 
big, but we have a splendid little German terrier in your own 
house who will bite your legs horribly and give you a dose of 
frightfulness if you dare to push us too far. Therefore, 
Beware!” In the last resort the Germans rely upon this threat 
to neutralize American annoyance at the paper blockade. It 
seems incredible, but German logic, when applied to ill- 
founded premisses, as it is always being applied in the case of 
dealings with any portion of the Anglo-Saxon race, leads to 
misunderstandings of this sort. If real trouble arose it 
would not take the people of the United States twenty-four 
hours or twenty-four minutes to chain up and muzzle the 
angry little five-million-vote terrier of which we have just 
spoken. 


We are very glad to see that the Admiralty have rewarded 
the captain and crew of the merchant steamer ‘ Laertes,’ 
which skilfully escaped from a German submarine attack 
last week. Although his vessel was unarmed and rather slow, 
Captain Propert came through unhurt both by gunfire and 
torpedo attack. He has set an example of coolness, gallantry, 
and seamanlike resource to the merchant service, and the 
Admiralty in honouring him bave done the right thing in the 
right way. He has been granted a temporary commission in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and has received the Distinguished 
Service Cross. His officers have each received a gold watch, 
and every member of the crew £3. But why the nondescript 
sum of £3? We should sympathize in this case if the men had 
wished their tip to be “paper’—“ paper” as the term was 
understood before the war. A “fiver” is the time-honoured 
sum for a good tip, and no men ever better deserved a tip 
than the crew of the ‘ Laertes.’ 


We have written elsewhere of the naval statement which 
Mr. Churchill made in the Honse of Commons on Monday, 
and also of Mr. Lloyd George’s explanation of the 
financial situation. Here we may briefly refer to thespeech 
in which Mr. Bonar Law spoke just the right words about the 
Navy. He showed how the very natural and deep anxiety 
about our commerce at the beginning of the war had given 
place to almost complete security. Confidence in the Navy 
was never more firmly established. He disagreed with Mr. 
Churchill as to the undesirability of holding Courts-Martial 
to inquire into the losses of ships. He considered that they 
would not act in restraint of enterprise, and would not be dis- 
honouring to officers. Really officers regarded them as a kind 
of protection. If officers were unfairly blamed, they could get 
justice from their brother-officers at a Court-Martial. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Bonar Law said that Napoleon was pressed by 
sea rather than on land. The German Emperor was pressed 
both by sea and on land. “I think that that pressure will 
ultimately compel the German Emperor to risk his Navy in a 
sea fight.” 


A fresh despatch from Sir John French was published on 
Wednesday. It is dated February 2nd, and reviews the 
operations from the last days of November to the beginning 
of February. At the end of November the British and French 
forces were mingled to some extent, but at the beginning of the 
period under review they were separated, and the British were 
enabled to occupy a shorter front, and regular reserves were 
established. The whole period was of extraordinary rigour 
owing to execrable weather, floods, and intense cold. It is 
pointed out that under conditions of modern war, when an 
advance is made, it is necessary for the attacking troops to 
expend the least possible time in leaving their trenches and 
advancing over the ground in front of them. But when 
trenches are waterlogged and the ground deep with holding 
mud, quick movements are out of the question, and it was not 
to be expected that during deep winter major operations could 
be conducted. Moreover, the accurate reconnaissance of air- 
craft, necessary for long-range gunfire, was generally impossible 
owing to mist. The operations which call for special comment 
are comparatively few. The fierce fighting round Givenchy 
and along the Béthune—La Bassée Canal is, however, described 
in detail, 





In the introductory part of his despatch Sir John French 
says that the visit of the King was excellently timed. It came 
just when the men’s endurance had been tried to the utmost 
by the long battle of Ypres-Armentiéres, and it was the 
greatest help and encouragement. At the beginning of 
December a certain amount of the enemy's artillery was 
withdrawn from the British front, but there did not appear 
to be much diminution in the German infantry. We cannot 
reproduce the details of the particular actions which are 
described. They leave on the mind a very vivid impression 
of the intensity of the fighting and of the number of deeds of 
great gallantry which have been performed. The splendid 
work of the airmen is again praised. The rule has been 
observed to attack hostile aircraft whenever seen, and the 
result is that the German airmen retire when chased. 


Of the Territorials Sir Jobn French says :-—~ 


“T, and the »rincipal Commanders serving under me, consider 

that the Territorial Force has far more than justified the most 
sanguine hopes that any of us ventured to entertain of their value 
and use in the field. Commanders of Cavalry Divisions are un- 
stinted in their praise of the manner in which the Yeomanry 
regiments attached to their brigades have done their duty, both in 
and out of action. The service of Divisional Cavalry is now 
almost entirely performed by Yeomanry, and Divisional Com- 
manders report that they are very efficient. Army Corps Com- 
manders are loud in their praise of the Territorial battalions 
which form part of nearly all the brigades at the front in the first 
line, and more than one of them have told me that these battalions 
are fast approaching—if they have not already reached—the 
standard of efficiency of Regular Infantry.” 
This is good hearing—the most reassuring fact in the whole 
despatch, we think. For if the Territorials are doing thus 
splendidly, we may confidently expect great things from the 
carefully drilled, very intelligent, and very enthusiastic New 
Armies which will take up the running before long. We may 
add that Lord Midleton, to whom we owe the Yeomanry, 
should feel proud. The praise of that arm shows how well 
he laid the foundation of this great body of Territorial cavalry. 
Sir John French regrets that circumstances have prevented 
the public from being informed of “many splendid instances 
of courage and endurance in the face of almost unparalleled 
hardship.” 


The Turks have done yet another futile and disastrous 
thing on the borders of Egypt. In a statement issued at 
Cairo last Saturday it was explained that the Turks had 
planned an attack on Tor, which is a quarantine station at 
the south-west corner of the Sinai Peninsula. Two hundred 
Turks and Arabs had encamped about five miles from Tor 
after travelling some two hundred miles from Nakhl. There 
was no need for the garrison of Tor to await the attack. A 
small detachment of British troops was conveyed by sea and 
landed on Friday week at a point in the Gulf of Suez in the 
rear of the enemy. The Turkish force was surprised and 
annihilated. More than one hundred prisoners were taken. 
Why the Turks thought it worth while to come all that way 
to attack Tor, which has no military importance, is a mystery. 
But then all their movements are quite beyond explanation. 


Sir Edward Grey has sent his reply to the United States 
protest of December 29th as to British interference with 
American shipping. An interim reply was sent on January 7th, 
and the new Note is the final British statement. As regards 
the complaint that American trade has suffered the following 
points are made :— 


“(i.) In this war, for which Great Britain is in no way 
responsible, it is impossible for the trade of any country to 
escape all injury and loss, 

(ii.) For the seven months to July, 1914, inclusive, there was 
a drop of 126 millions of dollars (£25,200,000) im the exports of 
merchandise from the United States. From August to November, 
excluding cotton, there was a drop of only 22 millions compared 
with 1913. 

(iii.) If cotton be excluded, the effect of the war has been 
practically to arrest the decline of American exports. Cotton, 
not being contraband, has not been touched by us. 

(iv.) Our naval operations are not the cause of any diminu- 
tion in the volume of American exports. 

(v.) The outbreak of war produced in the United States an 
acute but temporary disturbance of trade. There has been a 
steady recovery, and to-day the exports from the United States 
stand at a higher figure than on the same day last year.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—o—— 


AN OMEN OF SUCCESS. 


HE searchers for omens as to which way the war is 
going have for the most part missed the strongest 
prognostication of victory for the Allies. That prognostica- 
tion is to be found in the attitude of the neutral Powers 
towards the war. Reflect for a moment where the interests, 
and therefore the hopes, of the chief European neutrals 
must lie, conceal them as they may under a veneer of 
diplomatic impartiality and good manners. There is not 
one of them whe could possibly desire a victory for the 
combined forees of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey. We will go further and say there is not one 
ef them who would not look forward with unspeakable 
dread to a complete victory for this combination of 
Powers. Such a victory must be for the neutral Powers 
a disaster of the first magnitude. No milder language 
ean express the situation. “But if that is so,” it may 
be asked, “how is it that the neutral Powers have 
not taken a hand in the game and done their best to 
prevent a consummation which you tell us must be in their 
opinion so detrimental?” Our answer is the omen of 
which we have just spoken. Not one of the neutral Powers 
really believes in the possibility of a final victory for the 
Germans, Austrians, and Turks in combination. In 
despondent moments some of them may think that the 
war will be greatly prolonged, but none of them will admit 
the possibility of Germany and her satellites being finally 
triumphant throughout Europe, and the consequent need 
for the neutral Powers to bestir themselves. Their 
attitude is something of this kind, and it is an attitude for 
which no cool-headed or sensible person can reasonably 
blamo them : “ Here is a terrible and exhausting war out of 
which we have kept hitherto. It would be foolish to mix 
ourselves up with it now, and incur the miseries that war 
must bring upon our people, when we know that if only 
we wait quietly it will end in the way which will be safest, 
and therefore most agreeable to us. Even if all the 
neutral Powers were to join in the war, the only result 
would be perhaps to cut it short by a month or two. To 
attain this at the expense of mobilization would not give 
results in any way commensurate with the sacrifices made.” 
Let any one who doubts the truth of what weare saying 
try to put himself in the position of a statesman of, let 
us say, one of the Northern neutral Powers, and imagine 
what sort of a place Europe would be for his country if 
Germany were finally triumphant after a long struggle and 
hers were to become the only voice which counted in Europe. 
What would be the prevalent conditions on the shores of 
the North Sea and the Baltic if Russia, Britain, and 
France had been brought to their knees and Germany's 
will were law? Still worse would be the case of the 
Mediterranean Powers. Imagine not only Austria-Hun- 
gary ruling at home over a crushed and despairing popula- 
tion of Slava, Italians, and Roumanians, but Germano- 
Austrian squadrons dominating the Adriatic, the Aegean, 
aud the Western Mediterranean. That alone is an appalling 
prospect for Italy and Greece. Still worse for them is the fact 
that a Germano-Austrian triumph would mean a Turkish 
triumph. Turkey with a navy subsidized and officered by 
Germans would bea menace to both the Mediterranean Powers 
we have just named. In the case of the Balkan States, the 
Turkish victory necessarily involved in the defeat of the 
Triple Entente would be even more appalling. No doubt 
these Powers have been told privately that if Germany 
wins Turkey will be kept in order, but the Balkan States 
might very well feel alarmed as to how this promise, whether 
verbal or inscribed on ascrap of paper, would be translated 
into action. Would not a victorious Turkey not only want 
most of the islands back, but certainly require the restora- 
tion of an unconquered Albania and the reappearance of 
her flag in some portion, at any rate, of the province of 
Tripoli? Turkey the loyal aliy, even if the vassal ally, 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary would bea very different 
“ proposition ” from Turkey the European outlaw—for that 
has, in fact, been her status for the last thirty years. 
Turkey with a powerful fleet and a strong and victorious 
army,and with her finances re-established by the possession 
of Egypt, would very soon want to redraw the frontier 
between Egypt and Tripoli; while to Roumania, Bulgaria, 





and Greece her renewed milifary strength would bo a per. 
petual source of anxiety. And remember that the new 
rulers of Europe would not allow the creation of a second 
Balkan League for defence against Turkey. Finally, if for 
any reason in the future Turkey were to prove unable to 
keep herself going even by German aid, it would be 
Germany and Austria-Hungary who would carve and 
distribute the “ dripping roast,” and not any combination 
of the minor Powers. Once again, the neutral States 
of the Near East and the Mediterranean con!d not view 
the war with the philosophic calm with which they are 
now regarding it if they had the slightest fear of the 
ultimate defeat of the Triple Entente. In the attitude 
of the neutral Powers better than in any other omen we 
ean find good assurance for the future. 

Impatient observers may be inclined to fret at what they 
call the folly and want of enterprise of the neutral Powers 
in not determining to bring about, or at any rate to 
hasten, events favourable to themselves. We were 
originally inclined, we admit, to share that impatience 
ourselves, but, looking back, we seo that our impulsa 
was not well founded. The European neutral Powers, 
who some five months ago decided that they would keop 
out of the war and save their men and their money, 
can successfully urge that their judgment has been 
justificd by events. Things have gone perbaps a little 
slower, but taking matters as a whole the tendency is 
still in the direction they desire. Meanwhile their resources 
—naval, military, and financial—remain unexhausted. 
Not unreasonably, indeed, they may call the present course 
of events a triumph for the policy of strict neutrality. It 
may be said, no doubt, that this policy of strict neutrality 
will in the end prevent the neutra] Powers from exer- 
cising that influence over the final settlement which they 
must desire to exercise. But even here a very good case 
can be made out for letting well alone. Each one of the 
neutral Powers can argue that, though she would like to 
have a say in the settlement, participation in it may easily 
be bought too dear, and that this or that frontier rearrange- 
ment is not worth the millions upon millions which would 
have to be expended if the position of neutrality were to be 
abandoned. Who can say “The game is not worth the 
caxdle” is an inapplicable proverb here ? 

All this, however, is a matter for the neutral Powers 
themselves, and one which, perhaps, we have no right to 
canvass, though wo may nots the positive results. What 
we can do without illegitimate criticism of business 
which concerns the neutral Powers, and no one else, is 
to consider the effect of their continued neutrality upon 
the future policy and action of the Allics. Unquestion- 
ably the Allies will find it vastly easier to arrange a 
sound resettlement of the areas affected by the war by 
themselves than they would if the problem were compli- 
cated by the entry of half-a-dozen other Powers. t 
no one suppose that we are suggesting that the Allies 
are contemplating a settlement which will be im- 
jurious to any of those Powers. It is notorious, 
however, that the settlement must be one of extreme 
difficulty and complication in any case, and, to be quite 
frank, such settlements are not facilitated by a huge 
Conference at which numerous minor Powers are in order 
in raising special claims based on their particular intcrests. 
The Allied Powers if they win must, in the final arrange- 
ments, be governed by a sense of international justice and 
good feeling ; but it will obviously be much easier to giva 
proper play to those general principles if they are un- 
hampered by the sort of claims which would be raised 
by Powers which could plead that they had played 
the part of combatants and made sacrifices in blood 
and treasure for the common cause. As far as the 
European situation is concerned, we may say with 
certainty that if France, Russia, Britain, Belgium, 
Servia, and Montenegro are the only European Powers 
which can claim special consideration because of their 
sacrifices, the diplomatists who have the final say will 
have a much freer hand than if the number of “ principals” 
were to be doubled. To say this is not to suggest for a 
moment that any Power is to be left out in the cold or 
penalized in any way for her neutrality. It is merely 
a recognition of what we may almost describe as a physical 
fact—the fact that the fewer the parties to a great and 
complicated business arrangement the easier it is to obtain 
sound results. 
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In any case, and whether we are right or not, though 
we do not think any sane person will venture to 
say that we are wrong, in drawing such favourable 
omens from the behaviour of the neutral Powers, no 
one connected with the Allies will try to force a 
neutral to take action or be anything but content 
with its neutrality, as long as it is maintained 
bon4-fide. But happily of neutrality which is not 
in good faith there is no sign anywhere apparent. 
At the beginning of the war there were fears lest 
some one or other of the neutral Powers should be 
swept, like the Turks, into the whirlpool of the 
Germano-Austrian combination. Al) such fears, however, 
have now disappeared, and there is no question between 
neutrality and hostility to the Allies, but only between 
neutrality and actual alliance. But a neutrality which 
jn no circumstances can ripen into hostility is a condi- 
tion of things with which the Powers of the Triple Entente 
are perfectly content. They are not in the very least 
looking out for new partners, but are quite content with 
the situation as it exists to-day. If it suits the neutral 
States, it suits the Allies. 





BLOCKADE BY TERROR. 


7. logic of desperation has caught Germany in its 
coils, and it may be taken for granted that her 
submarines, so far as they can, will henceforth commit 
murder and piracy in the so-called war zone against the 
commerce of the world. Germany has, in fact, gone to 
war with the whole world. We have mentioned elsewhere 
the mad arguments with which she claims justification. 
We have long since come to the conclusion that it is 
waste of time to try to understand how the mind of 
Germany works. It is enough to record its singular 
processes. Like Mr. Micawber, the German rulers seem 
to think that when they have said a thing they have also 
done it. Mr. Micawber believed that he had discharged 
his debt to Traddies when, with magnificent formality, he 
had given him a new I.0.U.; and Germany thinks that 
she has blockaded Britain because she has said that it is 
so. There is no blockade by ships; it is a blockade by 
terror. Without the material means to carry out her 
threat, Germany has the will to sink every ship, of what- 
ever nationality it may be, which appears in the British 
seas pointing towards a British port. The one and only 
reason for this crime is, of course, that Germany has lost 
the game at sea. All international laws and customs 
relating to naval war have embodied the inevitable supposi- 
tion that one side would be winning the war and the other 
side losing it. The right to capture enemy ships is freely 
conceded to belligerents who have the power to take them 
into port. A belligerent which cannot capture and take 
into port the merchantmen of her enemy cannot do so simply 
because her naval power is inferior to her enemy's. Phe 
laws of civilized men presume that a nation which cannot 
win fairly will admit itself to be beaten. But Germans 
talk as though any such presumption must necessarily be 
absurd. “ England is beating us,” they seem to exclaim. 
“That is against all nature! God can never have intended 
it! All devices must be fair in preventing such a 
disastrous thing.” This sounds quite insane and hysterical, 
we know, but we cannot for the life of us trace anything 
more nearly approaching a rational view of the situation 
than the thoughts we have attributed to Germany. Of 
course the moral effects of the blockade of terror will be 
exactly nil. We can quite believe that a few more ships 
than before will be torpedoed and lost with all bands, but 
the percentage of losses, at the worst, will be very much 
lower than the estimate made before the war. “ Carry on” 
is the motto for the merchant service. And we are glad 
to know that it is carrying on just as though nothing in 
particular were happening. We think, indeed, that we 
can trace ameng hundreds of officers of the mercantile 
marine something like enjoyment of the novel condi- 
tions. They are suddenly promoted by circumstances to 
combatant rank. They are anxious to display their skill 
in dodging and fooling submarines. They remember 
that if they ram a submarine they may win one of the 
substantial moncy prizes offered by private persons. The 
Admiralty will be wise if they trust to this spirit. There 
is no need for precise instructions to merchant skippers. 
If there is a way out of a difficulty, they will find it. As 





for neutral ships, it would probably be a mistake to think 
that the sinking of a neutral ship is sure very soon to 
cause hostilities between some fresh Power and Germany. 
Cargo vessels flying the American flag, for example, 
are not numerous. And even if an American ship wero 
sunk, there might be no traces left by which anything 
could be proved. Again, the known fact that a ship has 
been blown up frequently leaves the most careful observer 
doubtful whether the instrument of destruction was a 
torpedo ora mine. As many neutral ships have already 
been sunk by German mines, the situation would hardly 
be changed. In short, the Germans are not behaving very 
differently from the way in which they behaved before the 
mystical date of February 18th. They have invented a 
new phrase and invited us to shiver—that is all. The 
Chinese warriors who try to terrify their enemy by making 
faces might now point to the august support of their 
methods which is provided by a great European nation. 

In the long survey of the naval situation which he made 
in the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Churchill 
announced that the Allied Governments would answer the 
German “ blockade” by applying for the first time the full 
force of naval pressure, and, for the rest, though he 
admitted the probability of some losses through naval 
assassination, he said that no vital injury would be done. 
The game is in the hands of our shipowners and their 
skippers. The Navy has done, and will do, all it can, but 
we must be pulled through this —— difficulty by the 
spirit ofour merchant seamen. Mr, Churchill pointed out 
that so far we had not attempted to stop imports of food 
into Germany ; neutral ships had been allowed to trade 
direct with German ports. But a State which had placed 
itself, as a matter of deliberate policy, outside all inter- 
national obligations could not expect to be allowed the 
continued enjoyment of immunities. However great our 
difficulties might be on land, the Navy could ultimately, if 
necessary, decide the issue of the war by itself. The con- 
fidence with which Mr. Churchill made this statement was 
the outcome of his review of what the Navy had already 
accomplished. It is the facts of this accomplishment that 
we wish now to summarize. Whereas, said Mr. Churchill, 
an Army had to be improvised at the beginning of the war, 
the Navy was as ready for defence as the German Army 
was for offence. He gave three illustrations of naval readi- 
ness :— 

“ First of all ammunition. If hon. Members will run their eye 
along the series of figures for Vote 9, in the last five or six years, 
and particularly during the latter years, they will see an enor- 
mous increase in the Vote. In time of peace one gets little credit 
for such expenditure; but in time of war we thank God that it has 
been made, Then, Sir, oil. Most pessimistic prophecies were made 
as to the supply of oil; but no dificult has been found in practice 
in that regard. The estimates which we had formed of the 
quantity of oil consumed by the Fleet in war proved to be much 
larger than our actual consumption. . .. Thenas to manning. No 
more widespread delusion existed abroad than that, although we 
might build ships, we could never findthe men to manthem. In 
some quarters of this country the idea had been fostered that when 
mobilization took place ships could not be sent fully manned to 
sea. But when mobilization did take place we were able to man 
—nas I told the House we should be able to do—every ship in 
the Navy fit tosend to sea. We were able to man a number of 
old ships which we did not intend to send to sea, but which, after 
being repaired and refitted, were found to have the possibility of 
usefulness in them. We were able to man, in addition, the 
powerful new vessels building for foreign nations for which no 
provisions had been made. We were able to man au enormous 
number—several score—of armed merchantmen which have been 
taken up and have played an important part in our arrangements 
for the control of traffic and trade.” 

These are instances of foresight for which the Admiralty 
deserve all credit. But we cannot help wondering why, 
when it seemed so simple to the Admiralty to provide 
these margins of safety, it seemed to the War Office so 
utterly unreasonable that they should be asked to supply 
similar margins in rifles and ammunition. The only 
civilian and the few young soldiers who made the demand 
some years ago were treated with the contempt meet for 
fools. Yet it was surely obvious all the time that if we 
became engaged in a struggle to the death in Europe there 
would have to be a great act of military improvisation. It 
was a fearful risk to take to have no rifles ready for a 
sudden emergency; for rifles cannot be manufactured in 
a moment, or even in many weeks. Happily the danger is 


now past, but we trust that what seems indispensable to 
the Admiralty may never again seem mere nonsense to the 
War Office. 
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Mr. Churchill went on to say that after the Falklands 
action only two small German cruisers and two armed 
merchantmen remained on the trade routes, and even these 
ships are now in hiding. During the past three months, 
although 8,000 British merchant ships have been continually 
at sea, only nineteen have been sunk by the enemy. The 
contrast between this wonderful achievement and the 
figures of tho Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars is 
remarkable :— 

“ During those two great wars, which began in 1793 and ended 

after a brief interval in 1814, 10,871 British merchant ships were 
eaptured or sunk by the enemy. Even after the decisive battle of 
Trafalgar, when we had the undisputed command of the sea, so 
far as it can be tactically and strategically attained, the loss of 
British ships went on at a rate of over 500 shipsa year. In 1806, 
619 ships wero sunk or eaptured—that is the year after Trafalgar 
—in 1807, 559 ships; in 1808, 469; in 1809, 571; and in 1810, 619. 
Our total losses on the high seas in the first six months of the 
present war, including all ships other than trawlers engaged in 
mine-sweeping, including all losses by mines and vessels scuttled 
by submarines—our losses in the whole of that period are 
enly 63.” 
We quote these figures of losses both in the present and 
the past as Mr. Churchill gave them, but we may note 
that Mr. T. G. Bowles, in a letter to the Morning Post of 
Wednesday, disputes them on the authority of Lioyd’s list. 
As regards transport work, Mr. Churchill said that since 
the beginning of the war ove million men had been 
shipped between various points in the Empire under the 
eare of the Navy, and not a single life had been lost. 
The large proportion of merchant ships which the 
Admiralty had taken over for their own use was explained 
by the fact that the Fleet has no dockyard or naval port 
at its back, for Rosyth is not yet finished. Supplies, 
stores, and fuel have therefore to be carried to the Fleet 
by sea, and have, moreover, to be kept afloat in readiness. 

Discussing the Dogger Bank action, Mr. Churchill said 
that it was even more important for what it proved than 
for what it had accomplished. I[t had vindicated, so far 
as it wont, the theories of Lord Fisher both in ship 
design and in big-gun armament. Then followed a 
passage which is worth quoting in full :— 

“The range of the British guns was found to exceed that of the 

German. Although the German shell is a most formidable instra- 
ment of destruction, the bursting smashing power of the heavier 
Bntish projectile is decidedly greater, and—this is the great thing 
—our shooting is at least as good as theirs. Tho Navy, while 
always working very hard—no one except themselves knows how 
hard they have worked in theso years—have credited the Germans 
with a sort of super-efficiency in gunnery, and we have always 
been prepared for some surprises in their system of control and 
accuracy of fire. But there is a feeling after the combat of 
January 24th that perhaps our naval officers wero too diffident 
m regard to their own professional skill in gunnery. Then the 
gyms. While the Germans wero building llin. guns we built 
12in. and 13} in. guns. Before they advanced to the 12in. cun we 
had large numbers of ships armed with the 13°5. It was said by 
tho opposite school of naval force that a smaller gun fires faster 
and has a higher velocity, and therefore tho greater destructive 
power. a is tho master gunmaker in the world, and it was 
very right and proper to take such a possibility into consideration. 
Everything that we have learnt, however, so far shows that we 
need not at all doubt the wisdom of our policy or the excellence 
of our material. The 13°6in. gun is unequalled by any weapon yet 
brought on the scene. Now we have tho 15in. gun with which 
the five Queen Elizabeths and the five Royal Sovereigns aro all 
armed coming into line, and this gun in quality equals the 13°5in. 
gun and is vastly more powerful and destructive.” 
Thoroughly well deserved was the tribute which Mr. 
Churchill paid to the steaming of our ships. The results 
obtained have surprised everybody, and are due partly to 
the high skill and the vigilance of the engineers, and partly 
to the excellence of the material. The episode of the 
*Kent,’ thirteen years old, designed to steam 23} knots, 
but steaming 25 knots in the Falklands action, and catching 
and sinking the 24}-knot ‘ Nurnberg,’ is a theme for an 
epic poet. Mr. Churchill easily made out his case that the 
Navy is as sound as a bell, and “good, fit, keen, and 
honest.” 





THE FINANCE OF THE WAR. 


(= Mr. Lloyd George made a remarkably 
J interesting statement upon the finance of the war. 
He began with an expression of regret that he could not 
rival the extraordinary powers of compression possessed by 
the Prime Minister. Nevertheless, he managed to compress 
into a comparatively brief period many very important 








statements, and to explain with a lucidity that did not fall 
far short of that of the Prime Minister a series of com. 
plicated problems. Two main points were involved in the 
statement—first, the necessity under which all the Allies 
find themselves of borrowing money with which to meot 
the cost of the war ; and secondly, the commercial difficulty 
in which Russia exclusively is involved owing to the recur. 
rence of the old problem of the breakdown of the exchanges 
which created so much difficulty in the United States at 
the beginning of the war. Tho first of these problems 
requires but little explanation. Aceording to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s estimate, the three Allied Powers together will 
have expended on war purposes by December 31st next 
something like £2,000,000,000. Lritish expenditure, he 
estimates, will exceed that of each of the other two Powers 
by something between £100,000,000 and £150,000,000, 
We may take it that the extra cost involved to Great 
Britain is mainly due to the more liberal scale upon which 
our soldiers aro paid and their dependants supported. 
The French and Russian Armies receive what in the 
estimate of the British soldier would be no pay at all, and 
the French separation allowances are on a very much more 
modest scale than those which public opinion has rightly 
compelled the British Government to pay. In addition, 
Great Britain has to incur very heavy expenditure upon 
the movement of troops from different parts of the world. 
As Mr. Churchill, with justifiable pride, pointed out, tho 
British Admiralty have organized the transport of nearly 
a million men, and the cost of this operation is of 
necessity considerable. 

But however the total cost of the war is distributed 
between the three great Allies, it has got to be paid, and 
the greater part of it can only be paid out of borrowed 
money. Therefore the question of bow the money should 
be raised was one which it was most desirable that the 
three Powers should consider together. That was the 
seme justification for the conference of the three 

inance Ministers in Paris, for, as Mr. Lloyd George 
remarked, it is possible by such a conference to settle ina 
few minutes points that might take months tv determine 
if left to correspondence. It was suggested in many 
quarters that the three Powers should raise on their joint 
credit a loan of a thousand wuillions, but this scheme was 
rejected, mainly, it appears, on the ground of the difficulty 
of deciding at what rate of interest the loan should be 
raised, for it is, of course, notorious that Great Britain can 
borrow at a somewhat lower rate than France and at a much 
lower rate than Russia. For some reason, however, the 
veto of a joint loan was not extended to the advances 
which the three Powers have found themselves compelled 
to make to smaller States already involved in the war. 
These advances are at an opportune moment to be con- 
solidated into a joint loan, the liability for which will be 
shared in equal portions by the three Great Powers. 
Apart from this exception, each of the three Great Powers 
will borrow upon its own credit according to its needs ; but 
presumably the Powers will consult together so that 
they do not simultaneously come upon the money market, 
and thus raise the cost of credit against one another. 


All this is straightforward enough. The question of 
Russia’s difficulty owing to the breakdown of exchange is 
a little more technical. To understand the problem it is 
necessary to bear in mind the fact that international 
commerce consists primarily of an exchange of goods 
against goods. The goods that Russia sells to the outer 
world pay for the goods that Russia buys from the outer 
world. In practice, international accounts for the exchange 
of goods against goods are mainly settled by pieces of paper 
which are exchanged against one another in London. 
The reason why London is chosen for this purpose is 
because, owing partly to our Free Trade system, and still 
more to our excellent banking system, London is an open 
market for gold, which throughout the world is accepted 
as the final means of discharging debts. At the present 
moment Russia is in the position of being unable to main- 
tain her normal exports, partly because some of the prodace 
that she habitually sends away is now required for the 
service of her armies, and partly because her means of 
exportation have been limited by the closing of the 
Dardanelles. Yet simultaneously Russia finds herself 
compelled to buy foreign produce even more extensively 
than before in order to meet the needs of the war. Con- 
sequently she is unable at the moment to pay for the 
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roduce that she wishes to buy. At the same time, her 
ynerchants who have already bought produce from abroad 
are also unable to find the means of transmitting the money 
which they are able and willing to pay. Essentially 
it is the same problem as that presented at the beginning 
of the war, when the United States owed large sums to 
London, and was unable to transmit them owing to the 
temporary interruption of exports of American produce, 
and the consequent breakdown of the exchanges. 

To understand how the difficulty is to be met, it is only 
necessary to realize that, though international commerce 
is primarily a matter of the exchange of goods against 
goods, it is secondarily a matter of the exchange of goods 
against permanent securities. If, for example, the 
Argentine railways want a fresh supply of rolling stock 
from Great Britain, they can obtain it by issuing new 
capital which will be taken up by British investors, whose 
money will go to pay for the rolling stock, and who in 
return will acquire a permanent lien upon the profits of the 
railway. Exactly the same method is being employed to 
meet the temporary commercial difficulties of Russia, The 
Russian Government are now raising money upon the 
London market by means of Treasury bills. The money 
thus raised is used to pay for produce that Russia requires 
to buy, and the investors in Treasury bills acquire a 
permanent claim upon the Russian Government. Simul- 
taneously the Russian Government are collecting from 
merchants in Russia money owed to England, and 
giving in exchange Russian Treasury bills, which are 
handed over to the persons in England to whom the 
Russians owe the money. By this means the Russian 
Government are able both to assist their own subjects 
to pay their debts in London and to acquire cash for 
carrying on the war. As a preliminary to this raising of 
money by the Russian Government on the London money 
market, the British Government advanced £32,000,000 
to Russia as a credit against which to draw, and in 
addition the Russian Government transmitted £8,000,000 
in gold to add to that credit. By these means the 
mechanism of exchange has been set to work again, 
and the Russian Government are able to continue to 
buy freely all the materials they want for the purpose of 
carrying on the war. 

With regard to the particular question of the movement 
of gold, Mr. Lloyd George made the satisfactory statement 
that the reserve of gold in this country is greater than at 
any previous period of our history. France also has a 
large reserve of gold, accumulated before the war, and 
so far untouched. The Russian reserve has only been 
diminished by the £8,000,000 above referred to which 
was sent to London. Thus, from the gold point of view, 
the position of the Allies is extraordinarily strong. It is, 
however, of the utmost importance to Great Britain that 
London should maintain its reputation as being an 
unfailing market for the supply of gold, and therefore 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has very wisely arranged 
with France and Russia that if from any cause our supply 
of gold should run short French and Russian banks 
shall come to our assistance. This is rather a banking 
than a war problem, and it may be remembered that a few 
years ago, when the United States banks were short of gold, 
_ were liberally assisted by the English and French 
anks, 

More important even than the very interesting details 
volved in the above summary of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech is the particular proposition, which he laid down 
with repeated emphasis, that all the three Powers have to 
= their resources without considering the question of 
ess or more. In his own words :— 

“An alliance for war cannot be conducted on limited liability 
principles, If one country in the alliance has for the moment 
more trained and armed men ready with guns, rifles, and ammu- 
nition thau another, she must bring them all up against the 
common enemy without regard to the fact that the others cannot 
for the moment make a similar contribution; but it is equally true 
that the same principle applies to the country with the larger 
navy, or the country with greater resources of capital and credit. 
They must be made available for the purposes of the alliance.” 
This is the soundest of doctrines, and it is gratifying to 
see it laid down in such clear and emphatic language by the 

Chancellor, As a natural corollary, it follows that it is un- 
desirable even to take account of the respective sacrifices that 
the different countries are making. In some ways France, as 
Mr. Lloyd George rightly said, is bearing the heaviest 








burden, for a very large part of her country is in the enemy's 
occupation. But Russia also is bearing a heavy burden, 
and so are we, though of a different character. The 
real point is that we are all doing our best according 
to our several means. In particular, Great Britain and 
France are using their superior financial resources to 
assist the relatively inferior financial resources of Russia, 
That would in any case have to be done as a primar 

result of the fact of our alliance. But it is wort 

while to add that, even from a purely business point of 
view, it is a wise speculation. For Russia possesses 
enormous latent resources that only need time and capital 
for their development. In more ways than one Russia is 
a new country, and after the war there is every reason to 
believe that ber industrial development will proceed with 
extraordinary rapidity. She is at the moment mortgaging 
her future, but it is a future that will far more than bear 
the mortgage. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT. 


E ‘offer our heartiest congratulations to the War 
Office and to the Central Association of Volunteer 
Training Corps upon the exceedingly successful and 
efficient way in which they are solving the problems 
of the new Volunteer movement. That movement is not 
only going strong, but it is going wise. The difficulties of 
detail which seemed so great in the abstract are working 
out quite easily and reasonably in the concrete, and giving 
one more example of Lord Salisbury’s well-known saying : 
“The mountains at a distance look an insurmountable 
barrier, but when you get up to them you always find a pass.” 
It is worth while to notice how the passes have been found. 
Take, for example, the question of uniform. The War 
Office very naturally did not want to see military bodies 
which they could not raise themselves adopting what might 
have turned out to be parodies of the uniform of the Regulars 
and Territorials. They also, for a very good reason, did not 
want to encourage any further demand for woollen and 
khaki materials. They have all they can do to get enough 
for their own wants, and clearly could not allow com- 
petitors, who will soon number a million, to coms into the 
market. On tho other hand, the Volunteer Corps, though 
they in no way wished, or wish, to usurp the Regular uniform, 
very naturally and properly wanted to have uniformity 
of dress, and also wanted that uniformity to possess a 
distinctly military character. They ee the great 
advantages in regard to discipline and the military spirit 
conferred by uniform, and they felt also that, whatever the 
“scraps of paper ’’ signed at the Hague may say, their only 
real protection as combatants is a distinctive dress of a 
military character. What matters here is nota subtle point 
of international law, but what in the event of Voluntcers 
being made prisoners would be the view of. the ordinary 
German Subaltern or Captain. Common-sense at once 
replies that he would not make fine distinctions as to 
particular sorts of uniform, but would treat as soldiers 
persons dressed as soldiers and acting together under 
officers also dressed as soldiers, and none other. 
Hague Convention or no Hague Convention, the German 
officer is pretty sure to refuse to recognize a removable 
brassard. Possibly he will refuse to recognize any uniform 
differing from the ordinary field service dress, but at any 
rate there is a much better chance of his recognizing a 
Volunteer uniform than of his respecting a brassard. 
Happily the apparently, but only apparently, divergent 
views of the War Office and the Volunteers have been 
comfortably reconciled. It is now fully recognized that 
the Volunteer Corps may provide themselves with a dress 
of a distinctive military character. It has been arranged 
that the Volunteers must use cotton drill of a green-grey 
colour and not woollen cloth, which is required for urgent 
military purposes. Where, however, corps have already 
made definite contracts for a supply of woollen cloth 
uniforms no objection will be taken. In future the follow- 
ing very sensible and well-thought-out regulations in 
regard to uniform are to be observed :— 
“The uniform approved by the Military Committee of the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training Corps is a Norfolk jacket, 
with shoulder straps, made ina green-grey rainproof drill. For 


non-commissioned officers and men it should be made with a 
closed collar and military cuff ; for officers with open neck to show 
tie, and plain sleeves so that bands can be worn. 


The rank of the 
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officer should be indicated by white braid bands worn on the cuff. 
This coat, where possible, should be worn with breeches or 
trousers made of whipeord of the same material as the coat, brown 
leather gaiters and boots. A leather belt can be worn instead of 
belts of the samo material as the jacket; and the cap, where 
obtainable, should be the ordinary military peak cap, but no 
objection would be made to the forage cap or felt hat; but the 
headgear should be decided upon by each corps. The Military 
Committee recommend that the Norfolk jacket should be made 
full so that it ean be worn over thick clothes or a cardigan jackot. 
It is also suggested that, if it can be afforded, the jacket should 
be lined.” 

We may mention, in case people do not quite realize it, 
that the green-grey rainproof drill material is thoroughly 
practical and serviceable stuff. The fact that it will seem 
at first a little cold for winter work really does not matter, 
as any amount of warm clothing can be worn under it. 
It can be treated as a short and smart waterproof over- 
eoat. The material is one which dries very quickly, and 
will never get sodden or heavy with rain. For ourselves, 
we venture to suggest that the military peaked cap—that 
is, a cap like that of the ordinary soldier—will win the day 
in the case of most corps. On the whole, it is the cheapest 
and best. And here we may add that, in our opinion, the 
prohibition of woollen cloth is a blessing in disguise. It 
means that the cost of the Volunteer uniforms will be 
halved. Made in large quantities, there is no reason why 
the Norfolk jacket should not be made for ten shillings, or 
even less, and the whole kit purchased for a pound, or even 
under. While on the subject of uniform it may be as 
well to point out that, in the opinion of the War Office, 
to which, of course, all Volunteer Corps will bow without 
any argument or question, the wearing of a uniform does 
not do away with the necessity of wearing a brassard. 
All affiliated corps can receive the brassards if the 
application is endorsed by any of the following :— 

“The Lord-Lieutenant of a County (or the Commandant of a 
County Regiment appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant), the Mayor 
of a Town, General Officer in command of a District, Chicf 
Constable, Chief Recruiting Officer, or the Visiting Officer of the 
Central Association.” 

The brassard is really the stamp of Government approval 
of the particular corps, and shows that it is no amateur 
body, but bas been properly affiliated and recognized. 

Allied with the question of uniform is the question of 
ranks and badges of ranks. The War Office began by 
issuing what looked like a rather threatening and dis- 
eouraging command. The Volunteer Corps were not to 
make use of any military titles employed in the Regular 
Forces, or to have badges of rank on their uniforms like 
those in use in the Army and Navy. The bark of this 
order, however, has proved very much worse than its bite. 
The very distinguished and experienced General Officer 
who is the Military Adviser to the Central Association, 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, bas approved a series of regulations 
which appear to us to solve the whole problem quite 
admirably. The Voluntcers get distinctive ranks and 
badges, and they are of a thoroughly military character. 
At the same time, the users of them will not in the very 
least degree be made to look ridiculous or seem to 
be under any wilitary disparagement. 

We now come to the most difficult of all the original 
problems, the problem of the “ genuine reason.” We must 
confess that, to begin with, we were inclined to think that 
the best plan would be to forbid enrolment in the Volunteer 
Corps to persons of military age, except only in the case of 
those men who had offered themselves for enlistment in the 
Arnyy and been definitely rejected by the military authorities. 
It was urged, however, that beyond the men who had applied 
and been rejected there wero a good many men who could 
not offer themselves for various reasons which ought to 
be recognized and respected by the Government—namely : 
(1) Men in Government employment; (2) men in railway 
employment; (3) men on ships and otber forms of trans- 
port; (4) men employed on Government contracts; 
(5) men whose absence with the colours would throw 
agreat many other persons out of work or prevent the 
essential industries of the country, like agriculture, from 
being carried on; (6) men who could not enlist because 
they had relations dependent upon them for their liveli- 
hood. The military authorities, recognizing the strength of 
these pleas, and recognizing also, no doubt, that, other things 
being equal, it was a very good thing to have the men of 
military age, who could not be spared from eivil duties, 
instructed in the elements of drill and in the use of the rifle 





es 
and spade, decided upon what we have always thought 
an exceedingly fair and reasonable compromise. The 
agreed to waive the principle that the men of military 
age ought to enlist with the colours, and not in what the 
American satirist named the “ tay-at-Home Rangers,” 
and to let men with what they ealled @ genuine reason claim 
the privilege of the older men and driil and organize for 
home defence—provided that they would sign a declaration 
under which their names would be registered as those of 
men willing to come up and join the colours if called upon 
to do so by the Government. 

N o promise was made as to how the Government would 
exercise their right tocall up the men on the register, but it 
was understood, of course, that they would not do so except 
in case of real necessity. In faet, the Government entered 
into an understanding which was im the nature of a 
bargain. ‘If we allow you the privilege of entering an 
affiliated Volunteer Corps, though you are of military age, 
you on your side must express your willingness to do more 
should we judge the need te be imminent.’ If the 
Government had not laid down a eondition of this kind, it 
ia obvious that they would be fighting against their own 
recruiting system. They wvuld, im effect, be providing 
a soft job which might salve the conscience of the half- 
patriot, and make the young man of military ago feel that 
he had done his full duty when as a matter of fact he 
had not done so. The difficulty, however, was to define a 
“genuine reason,” and for some time a battle has been 
raging over this point, the War Office being asked to define 
what they mean by a genuine reason. Very naturally, 
however, they have always refused a specific definition, 
not wishing to tie themselves down too strictly. 

The Central Association, feeling less hampered, have 
specified three classes of cases which, they tell us, can be 
taken as exempt, and they no doubt have good ground for 
the faith that is inthem. They say that (1) participation in 
Government contracts is a genuine reason, and they note 
that employment on railways has already been laid down 
by the Home Office as a genuine reason. (2) Next they 
put persons in Government and municipal employment, 
such as elerks in the Admiralty, Inland Revenue, water 
supply, teachers, &c., who cannot get permission to enlist 
from the authorities controlling them. (3) Finally, there 
are the people who suffer from physical disabilities, 
which in fact means the men who have been rejected 
from the Army by the medieal officers. The Central 
Association go on to point out that the fourth class are 
undefined, but can be taken to inelude cases where enlist- 
ment would entail serious dislocation of business and 
the throwing of men out of employment. In the matter 
of this last class the Central Association advise the respon- 
sible officer of the corps to get into communication 
in the London recruiting area with the Chief Recruiting 
Staff Officer, and outside that area with the Chief 
Inspector of Recruiting. Here, again, we have a thoroughly 
sound compromise. The Government wisely will not define 
too closely @ ** genuine reason,” and the Central Association, 
without stating exactly to whom the term applies, point out 
the three sets of people who, at any rate, are entitled 
to exemption. Here, indeed, is a real ease of solvilur 
ambulando. The Volunteer Corps have marche] right 
through the obstacle which at first sight seemed te make 
the problem a very serious one. 

It is to be hoped now that the work of affiliation will go 
on at a progressive rate, and that corps will no longer 
struggle to incur the extra expense of woollen clothing, but 
will settle down totheir very smart-looking green-grey non- 
woollen waterproof Norfolk jackets and military peaked 
caps. As tocorps names, the Central Association, once again 
wisely reticent, Jo not interfere with the titles adopted by 
afliliated corps, though they state that it is imperative 
that the word “ Volunteer” should be introduced in some 
form or other. Besides the fact that the Government 
require this, they _— out that in Art. I. of chap. I in 
the annexe to the Hague Convention it is stated that, “in 
countries where Militia or Volunteer Corps constitute the 
Army, or form part of it, they are included under the 
denomination ‘ Army.” 

It is not necessary to go imto further details to show 
how widely and how wisely the Volunteer Corps are 
growing. It is like the gathering of rill soon to form 4 
mighty river. The companies, like the runnels on & 
mountain-side, are gathering mto brooks of regiments, the 
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regiments are swelling into brigade rivers, and very soon 
these will be combined in a flood that “ flows with pomp 
of waters unwithstood”—the flood of a million or a 
million and a half Volunteers, for this is the number 
which will doubtless be reached before the next harvest is 
cut. And here we must put in a word for the Fund which 
we are endeavouring to raise. The inspection, help, and 
encouragement of a million and a half men cannot 
possibly be organized without a central organization. 
In spite of the ungrudging voluntary work that is 
given by Lord Desborough, the President, Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, the Military Adviser, Mr. Percy Harris, the 
Secretary, and Mr. Stuart, the Treasurer, not to mention 
the rest of the Committee, the work cannot go forward 
without the sinews of war. It is for this reason that 
we are very anxious to provide at least £3,000 for the 
purpose in question. Those of our readers, then, who 
have not already contributed will, we trust, let us have 
their aid. Subscriptions for this Fund should be sent 
to the Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “Spectator Home 
Guards Fund,” and crossed ‘‘ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ 
Brauch.” Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. 
should be crossed “Spectator Home Guards Account.” 
All cheques received will be acknowledged in our columns. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRILL. 

HE drilling of human beings has two well-known objects. 
First, it makes a body of men who would otherwise be 
an unmanageable mob of isolated units an amenable and 
manageable whole. These drilled human beings can be moved 
compactly, and the single word of command serves for all. 
Without drill it would be impossible to assemble a large 
number of men rapidly together, take them through streets 
or along roads without being a nuisance to others and an 
impediment to themselves, and direct them with an inch-wise 
accuracy to a particular spot in a particular form. That is 
the mechanic value of drill. The other object is moral and 
concerns the man himself. The aim is so to inure him to the 
habit of obedience—of leaping without looking—that it 
becomes utterly foreign to him to ask why this or that should 
be done. He must be so little inclined to questioning that the 
very idea of a questioning attitude in himself or in anybody 
else is shocking to him. Yet this state of mind must dis- 
tinctly not exclude the operations of an individual enterprise. 
Independence within its province is necessary, and its absence 
is the clearest of all proofs that the methods of the drill 
instructor have defeated themselves. Kinglake, in a passage 
which is perhaps over-fanciful, described how some of the 
Russian troops in the Crimean War could not press home a 
bayonet thrust against human bodies because thoy were over- 
drilled and could not adapt their formal motions to a stroke 
which had necessarily been withheld in practice. Fortunately, 
the man who has been well and wisely drilled knows auto- 
matically when he is required to think for himself just as he 
knows when his movements are to be mechanical. The 
frontier between the two sorts of action is so well marked 
that directly he is across it he cannot help feeling that 
he is moving in another element. Drill prevents a man 
from reasoning only where there is no place for reason. 
There the reason is, or ought to be, in the head of the 
Commander, However irrational, so to speak, the Com- 
mander’s reason may be, there cannot be a rival reason without 
disaster. The most acute intellect which had experienced 
prolonged drilling would not even want to argue whether the 
order to advance up a glacis against fresh and well-entrenched 
infantry were wise or mad. At the word of command the 
man would feel his body give a kind of responsive galvanic 
jump. The bare act of starting on that perilous enterprise 
would no longer be a matter for his mind at all, however much 

he might have to use his wits in the following encounter. 

This business of simultancously putting the mind to sleep 
and keeping it awake has very curious effects on men who 
have been trained to think. In England there are more men 
of this class submitting themselves to the process than ever 
before. No doubt a man who goes through long and regular 
drills finds that the strangeness becomes a familiarity in a few 
weeks. In the Volunteer Training Corps, however, where drill 
8 occasional, the feeling of strangeness lasts very much 
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longer. The other day a sergeant who was drilling some 
capable elderly civilians of various professions exclaimed : “1 
tell you what's the matter with you, gentlemen. You think 
too much!"—a startling but wholesome doctrine for men 
who were concentrating every ounce of their minds on per- 
forming the movements correctly. Perhaps some of them 
felt that this was disheartening after they had been working 
out the movements with (let us suppose) matches on a table, 
or boots on the floor, and inventing for themselves all 
kinds of memoria technica by which they might remember 
whether to step forwards or backwards in forming fours from 
two-deep, or in forming two-deep from fours. It is certainly 
not easy to remember at first, especially when a plaguy thing 
happens and the original rear rank has become the front rank. 
The sergeant was lecturing his intellectual superiors, but he 
was right, as N.C.O.’s nearly always are. Their judgment and 
good sense stand almost any test. In argument they skip many 
links which the logician sorely misses, but they “ get there” 
and are justified in their conclusions. The pronouncement of 
the sergeant which we have quoted was characteristic in its 
brevity. When asked to explain at length, N.C.O.’s commonly 
express themselves in the language of the manual on Infantry 
Training. If you interrupt they are put off, and begin again 
at the beginning. The private of Regulars, whose business 
has not required him to read the manual at all, would not 
be able to explain the drill even in that rigid medium. He 
would say: “ Of course you does it just like that. How would 
you do it in any other way?” But he cannot reduce even 
“just like that” to words. He only knows that he does it 
himself without a mistake and that it has all become quite 
easy. He embodies the very etymology of the word “ drill,” 
which seems to mean a turning round. He has been turned 
round and round and round till, like a squirrel in a cage, he 
does the trick without knowing it. 

Even when the man whoisaccustomed to think, andcan hardly 
help thinking, bas conquered his favourite vice, he may, if he 
be one of a very small minority, discover that the mechanical 
convulsive movements of drill—a sort of reflex muscular 
action—somebow go wrong. There are about two men in 
every hundred who continually—or at least frequently enough 
to make the movement characteristic—turn “right” when the 
order is “left,” and “left” when the order is “right.” If 
they did it invariably wrong, the cure would be simple. Tell 
a man that his right hand was really his left, and that he was 
always to do the exact opposite of every one else, and con- 
formity would be reached. But the case is unfortunately not 
sosimple as that. This type of man has an impulse of con- 
fusion. He may finally altogether fail through it. Another 
curious fault is the tendency to move too soon or too late at 
the word of command. One is tempted, indeed, to divide all 
men under drill into two classes—the precipitate and the tardy. 
Every one who has listened to a drill instructor's words knows 
that the first part of a command is cautionary. For instance, 
in “ Right—turn ” there is a pause between the two words, and 
the movement to the right takes place on the word “ turn.” 
Some men cannot prevent themselves from moving at the 
word “right.” Others are late on the second word. Surely 
this tendency must correspond to some constitutional tempera- 
ment or innate mental quality. Shall we call the early 
movers impatient men and the late ones lethargic or slow- 
witted? Or shall we be as fanciful as Kinglake, and 
say that here, expressed in involuntary muscular action, 
is the difference between the man of impulse and the 
man of meditative habit, or between the realist and 
the idealist, or even between the Aristotelian and the 
Platonist? The drill instructor, we fancy, prefers the 
late to the early movers, just as a doctor feels more sure of 
curing a mild surgical case than a nervous disease. Another 
interesting psychological state is that of the man who cannot 
keep time. It is a genuine disability with some. They have 
no sense of rhythm and beat, even as other people are colour- 
blind. It is not an ear for music that is required, but exactly 
what we have said—a sense of rhythm. The instructor may 
shout “ Left!” and stamp till everything moves with a sharp 
click like the ticking of a clock, but itis all lost on that man 
who is without the proper sense. For the others it is a real 
harmony of motion, such as Browning attributed to the 
creative power of the musician who takes three sounds and 
makes, not a fourth sound, but a star. With genuine lacunae 





of the senses it is useless for the instructor to be impatient. 
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Jacks-in-office may fume at any and every mistake, even on 
the part of men who have not yet had time to learn, for thns— 
they think—they exalt the importance of their position. But 
the wise, cool old N.C.U. is never impatient unless he detects 
wilful carelessness. Then he will launch a thunderbolt. 

It is good for us all to be drilled and to discover, to our 
humiliation, how little power we have at first over the 
correlation of our bodies and our brains at the petrifying 
explosive words of command. Elderly volunteers may bope 
that their children will not accidentally (or of malice afore- 
thought?) arrive upon the scene. A man of self-confidence 
and a cool head, however, might improve the occasion—even, 
let us say, if his platoon had unaccountably and suddenly 
barst asunder and parted into wriggling portions like the 
severed pieces of a worm—if only he could bring himself to 
instruct his family on the analogy between drill and the 
structure of society. Let only one man in all that trudging 
mass step back when he ought have stepped forward and the 
mischief may easily be done. So it is—but the expansion of 
the moral may safely be left to the elderly volunteer. 





SOCIAL INCOMPATIBILITY. 
OME people are by nature social exorcists. Contrariness, 
self-conscionsness, aggression, and all the harsher forms 
of oddity flee away in their presence. They are the luck- 
bringers of the social world, who make all men content with 
themselves. It is very pleasant to be exorcised when the 
demons are smal! ones and do not put up too stout a resist- 
ance. What a great charm this power is. Those who have it 
are gifted, as it were, with the good eye. (Why is it only the 
evil eye which has become a byword?) But if social exorcists 
exist, their opposites exist too. It is difficult to describe them. 
They possess their neighbours with all sorts of little devils, if 
we may be permitted to use the verb “possess” in an active 
sense. We are inclined to think they enjoy doing it, or most 
of them do; there are pitiable exceptions who do it by accident. 
They have not been many minutes in a room before they have 
made somebody cross, and crossness takes very different forms. 
How they do it is their secret. All that is generally known and 
ean be described are the sensations of those brought suddenly 
into contact with them. Very often they oceupy conspicuous 
positions, and seem to disprove the theory that populurity is 
the greatest help to suceess. Perhaps the true explanation of 
this curious fact is that only able persons who have this rasp- 
ing peculiarity ever get on at all. The others are socially 
drowned in youth. The world will not stand them. Their 
own family becomes the bucket in which they are suffocated 
and deprived of social life. But among the successafal who 
eannot be so got rid of we find this nefarious influence 
possessed by men and women, by bores and by brilliant 
talkers, by the pious and the impious, by very noisy and by 
very quiet people. Do we not all know the woman whose 
diamond heart shines through the cotton-wool of an over-soft 
manner, the exasperating man who, having roughly silenced 
the company, regards the sound of his own voice as a proof 
of social success, or the wretches who besmirch religion with 
wnction or with ridicule ? 

Of course those people whose disposition seems to divorce 
them from all their neighbours on the ground of incom- 
patibility are rare. It is, however, not uncommon to find 
persons who exercise an extraordinarily rasping influence over 
the few. Their victims, before they know that they are victims, 
are conscious of great mental malaise. They are roused to 
resistance against they do not know what. They find them- 
selves becoming snappish, or flippant, or grumpy, or aggressive, 
or absurdly defensive, according to their disposition. It is a 
horribly disagreeable sensation, because while we have it we 
realize that we are not ourselves. We have all felt the 
nefarious influence take hold of us. For instance, some bore 
speaks to us and we feel suddenly impelled to make him an 
unprovoked answer of extreme sharpness. We are aware 
when we have made it that it was uncalled for, but we are 
not in the least sorry unless there is some one else Jooking on. 
Very often there is nothing apparent to prevent our going away 
from our interlocutor, but, as in dreams, we cannot run away. 
Sometimes we contradict the man flatly, while inwardly quite 
agreeing with what he said. Or perbaps we feel so sulky 
that we must reply in monosyllables, the sulks coming on 
suddenly without rbyme or reason like a neuralgic headache. 





That is what the bore does with his evil eye; but the brilfiang 
man does worse. He not infrequently makes his interlocutor 
simply “naughty.” If the possessed man were a ebild, he would 
lie down and kick and scream and resist with all his might 
every effort made by lookers-on at eajolery or coercion. It jg 
almost always better to let grown-up people alone when we seg 
that an attack of this sortis being induced, but it is difficult tg 
maintain sufficient self-contro!. In the bosom of the victim's 
family somebody a!ways interferes, if not several persons at 
once. Somebody approaches the grown-up ebild with petting 
words, somebody tries to reason, somebody administers g 
slap. All get kicked for their pains. All the interposing 
persons mean exceedingly well. They are moved to foolish 
aetion beeause they cannot bear to see one whose reputation 
for amiability is dear to them helding himself up to ridicule 
and dislike. The best plan is usually to divert the evil eye, 
to take on the irritant person, and so give the victin 
a chance to get away from his spell. But, like all “ best 
plans,” this one involves risks, and often results in two 
persons becoming “ naughty” instead of one. It is agonizing 
to watch a humble person boasting, a reverent man becoming 
apparently of set purpose profane, a kind man giving himself 
a character for cruelty, a generous one for meanness, 2 wise 
man playing the fool, sheer cussedness leading him to paint 
himself in cap and bells or with borns anda tail. By cood 
luck occasionally an exorcist is present and can command the 
demons. Then the possessed person is soon in his right mind, 
and all is well. 

We have been saying “he” all this time, not only becanse 
the masculine pronoun stands for humanity at large, but 
because men are far more liable to possession by small deions 
than women. Social life is women’s work, and in their work 
the best of them are as imperturbable as a man in bis profes- 
sion. After their girlhood few women can be rendered 
socially beside themselves by hate at first sight. They go on 
in the performance of their social daty whatever the tempta- 
tion to break away from it. On the other hand, we do not 
think that women are impervious to the social evil eye. We 
only mean that most women, and eome men, suffer under its 
influence without ever being rendered “nanghty” by it. The 
social tettatura will often, however, make another person feel 
a stranger—some one to whom the atmosphere is chilly, who 
does not know the language, and who would give anything to 
be anywhere else. 

Under this malign influence, ancient defects of mamner caused 
by shyness or social ignorance come back upon the person 
who thought herself or bimself cured and amply instructed. 
Indeed, such persons were cured to all intents and purposes 
till some evil eye cast them back imto the days of their youth. 
They suffer as they suffered then, but without the protection 
of youth, its subconscious attraction, its conscious excuse. Have 
any of our readers dreamed themee'ves at school again? It is, 
we fancy, one of the conrmon dreams, like that which sends 
us walking in the street or into a drawing-room in our night 
attire. The dreamer is conscious of actual conditions. He 
knows that he is not a bey, yet he site ata desk among boys, 
superior, but ridiculous, humiliated, yet proud of his manhood 
and experience. He would give amything at the moment te 
be a boy, although perhaps he has boys of his own, and his atti- 
tude to boys remuins a stooping attitude. A sense of his own 
conspicuousness humiliates him among his inferiors. Thus 
are we socially confounded by the evil eye. Ob, to pass 
muster! Yet we feel that to do eo would mean in some sense 
a “come down.” The hate we felt for our perseentor turns 
to hate of ourselves. “Cringing Pharisees that we are,” we 
say to ourselves. The evil eye has destroyed our peace of 
mind. We look away lest we see im it the light of sueceseful 
malice. 

But we are suggesting that the secial evil eye leoks sovially 
down. This is by no means always trae. There are evil eyes 
which look up, which bring to the surface a pride the proud 
person had regarded as obsolete, an aimable weakness inherited 
from the dead, who had perhaps no other. But nothing which 
is in the blood dies. Certain people have the power to turn 
the now modified fault of pride back imto the old vice. Out 
it eomes, its impotent craclty looking like vulgarity, to meet 
the evil eye—who saw it from afur, harmless, almost lifeless, 
and determined that it should come once more to light. 
There is, we are told, an imstinet among animals te turn oat 
of the herd any member of it who does not conform to the 
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type. There are certain practically able and not otherwise 
bad men and women who have an almost animal hatred of 
eccentricity. They do not value variety, and they do not 
recognize originality. When they see it they want to kill it. 
The blood of genius itself would be at their door if geniuses 
were not immortal. They have an eagle evil eye for what 
they think abnormality. Everyartist, whatever his humility 
or greatness, is for them “odd man out.” 

Is it possible that those who have suffered from the influence 
of the evil eye unconsciously exercise it sometimes? That is 
one of the horrible questions which no one can answer for 
himself, and which if he is wise he will hesitate to ask even his 
dearest friends to answer for him. 





PITFALLS IN BOOKLAND. 

VERY bookman knows that the taste for buying books 
E inevitably outruns the capacity for reading them. At 
first a man buys a book only when he wants it vehemently— 
when he is so anxious to enjoy it that he despatches the 
preface while he is waiting for bis "bus, and runs through the 
first three chapters in the suburban train. Then he begins to 
buy books because he will want them some day in the future; 
and he puts them on his shelves and forgets about them, and 
goes out to buy more. After this he becomes rapidly shame- 
less and buys for all sorts of reasons. He buys books because 
they are standard works, because he does not know what he has 
done with his other copy (the first duplicate marks the acute 
stage of the disease), because he has not bought one for a long 
time, because he was never in that particular shop before and 
did not like to leave without getting something, because he 
wanted it to complete a series, because it was such a handsome 
edition, and even because it was such a bargain. He buys 
for the sheer joy of acquisition; that delight in making 
things grow by one’s own effort which turns respectable 
dentists into stamp-collectors, and induces elderly Civil 
Servants to take up gardening. It is not until he is 
compelled to change his residence and finds that the 
number of volumes to be moved has swollen in some incom- 
prehensible fashion from hundreds to thousands that he 
realizes how firmly the habit has him in its clutch. There 
was once a Methodist minister, now deceased, who suffered 
many things from the conflict between his bookish proclivities 
and the nomadic habits of life necessary in his calling. He 
dragged at each remove a lengthening chain of packing-cases 
from circuit to circuit, until at last the burden became too 
great, and his family were compelled to jettison them secretly 
and in detail by the wayside. When he retired from the 
ministry and sat down to an honoured old age, he established 
his library about Lim, and then the discarded volumes began 
to return to him like bread upon the waters. Obscure manses 
in the Midlands yielded up rich freights of dogmatic theology; 
soap- boxes, full to bursting of historical treatises, were identified 
by bis initials in the cloak-rooms of provincial railway stations ; 
sackfuls of his property were reported from lonely parishes on 
the shores of the Atlantic, and washed up by goods delivery 
on his doorstep. He was probably the only human being who 
owned nine different sets of answers to Essays and Reviews 
without ever reading one of them; and when he died they 
descended intact to his family, who were unable either to read 
them, sell them, or give them away. 

On the economical side it is, of course, impossible to put 
forward a convincing defence for so hardened a criminal; the 
book-lover alone will understand and sympathize. But there 
is a danger in the habit much more subtle than the expense, 
and quite as deadly. If you begin by buying more books than 
you can read, there is great likelihood you will end by reading 
more books than you can digest. Every one knows the story 
of the lady who, after listening to the stunning catalogue of 
Southey’s daily activities, interjected the question: “ But 
pray, Mr. Southey, when do you think?” The question 
arises naturally to our lips when we happen to meet that 
alarming portent, the well-read man. His aim in life has 
been to get through as much printed matter as he possibly 
can without regard either to its fitness for him or his fitness 
for it. He bas exercised his eyes at the expense of his brains. 
He prefers heavy works in many volumes, covering long 
periods with vast detail. He is a perfect arsenal of titles. 
His idea of rational conversation is to pin you in a corner 
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number you have read, in the eager hope of making you 
ashamed of yourself. Deprive him of the printed page and 
you leave his mind a blank ; it is a mere safe-deposit of other 
men’s opinions, and never reacts upon its contents. Where the 
oracles are dumb, he is mute. Instead of a thought he cam 
only offer you a quotation. 

It is a strong proof of the inherent goodness of human 
nature that a man of this kind often commands the respect of 
people less lettered than himself. They have an admirable 
humble-mindedness which leads them to think that one who 
has read so much must have learned a great deal. Despite the 
evidence of their senses, they believe devoutly that the mau 
cannot be quite devoid of intelligence who knows off-hand that 
Massinger and Ford have nothing in common with the motor 
industry. And yet with all his knowledge, his mental state 
may be worse than his who followed the plough and was 
busied with the goad and whose talk was of bullocks ; for booka, 
like edged tools, should be used wisely or not atall, They are 
not outside remote things, only to be bought and sold, read 
and forgotten, set upon shelves and counted up in thousands, 
If they are not personal and vital to us, they are whited 
sepulchres fit for nothing but destruction; they turn us into 
literary gramophones, mechanically repeating the words of 
wiser men than ourselves; and this is not the character proper 
for a student of letters. He should have something of himself 
to add to what he has received from others. It is not enough 
for him to transmit whatever knowledge he may have acquired ; 
to justify his standing in the world he must pay his own 
tribute to the common store. His thoughts may be moulded 
from the gold of other minds, but to be made individual and 
valuable they must be stamped with the seal of his own 
character. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—o—— 
GERMANY’S AIMS IN AFRICA. 


[To tax Epvrror or tus “Srecraton.”] 

Srr,—“ We shall hold the balance of power in Europe, and, if 
destiny decrees, I see no impossibility in attaining before long 
those splendid results, of which the heated and enthusiastie 
imagination catches a glimpse, but which the extremely cool, 
persevering, and positive man alone can grasp.” So wrote 
Bonaparte to Talleyrand on October 7th, 1797, when Austria 
lay crushed at his feet, and when visions of the conquest of 
Egypt and India floated before him. In somewhat the same 
spirit, certainly with equal ardour and persistence, the Kaiser 
and his people have revelled in visions not wholly dissimilar. 
But whereas the Corsican grounded his hopes largely on the 
Mahrattas of India, the Kaiser and his advisers have in all 
probability looked mainly to the elements hostile to British 
and French rule that are latent in Africa. 

Many considerations seem to have turned their thoughts 
towards the continent which has but recently ceased to be 
termed dark. Its conquest never has been attempted at 
all systematically. True, Alexander the Great, the Saracens, 
and the Arabs nibbled at the enterprise. But deserts, fever, 
and torrid heats held the vast territory apart from the rush 
of civilization, until, in our own day, explorers and engineers 
have opened it up and revealed the potential wealth of its 
tropical regions. For aught we know, those tracts may conceal 
mineral treasures destined to alter the balance of political 
power; and there can be no doubt that its coasts possess a 
unique value in world-strategy. Thrust out into the Southern 
Ocean, the Cape (par excellence) controls the sea-route to the 
East Indies and Australasia. Egypt commands “ the over- 
land route.” Morocco and Senegal flank the approaches both 
to the Cape and to South Brazil and Argentina. Moreover, 
the Power that controls North Africa threatens Southern 
Europe. Consequently it may ultimately appear that Africa 
will be the decisive factor in the Weltpolitik of the not 
distant future. Conquerors turned their attention towards 
India or the two Americas. But those lands, for all their 
wealth and productivity, do not dominate the great oceans as 
Africa dominates the South Atlantic, the Southern, and the 
Indian Oceans. Naval supremacy in the future will depend 
more and more on the possession of coastlines that command 
the great trade routes, and, apart from those of the North 
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the East Indies, Australasia, and Sonth America. The 
paucity of good harbours in Africa renders doubly precious 
those which there are. Therefore few services to the British 
Navy in the past generation surpassed that which was ren- 
dered by Sir Bartle Frere in 1873, when, on his own initiative, 
he annexed Walfisch Bay and saved it from becoming a 
German naval station on the almost harbourleses coast of 
German South-West Africa. 

By general consent the Germans regard April 24th, 1884, as 
the birthday of their Colonial Empire; for on that day 
Bismarck formally acknowledged the validity of the claims 
of a Bremen merchant, Herr Liideritz, to that coastline. 
The action of the Chancellor took Downing Street completely 
by surprise, and afforded a good example of Germany’s habit 
of secret preparation followed by swift action. Strong in the 
Triple Alliance, concluded two years before, and relying on 
the support of Russia, he braved the protests of Great Britain 
and of Cape Colony. During the discussions on this topic the 
Colony annexed the coastline in dispute; but Great Britain, 
isolated and feeble, yielded to the pressure from Berlin, and 
thus began that series of concessions which lowered her 
prestige and whetted the appetite of the German Colonial 
Society. As is well known, explorers and scientists, armed 
with old muskets, beads, and treaty-forms, pushed into the 
hinterland of Zanzibar, the Cameroons, Togoland, and New 
Guinea, to the detriment of British pioneers and merchants, 
whom they summarily displaced. Only at one point, St. Lucia 
Bay, in the North of Zululand, did the British Government 
stand firm, and there, doubtless, because the aims of Herr 
Lideritz to link up his latest venture with his settlements 
en the Atlantic coast were somewhat too pronounced. 
[See Blue Books, C—4,213, 4,251, 4,587, 4,645.] The situa- 
tion was saved by the successful expedition of Sir Charles 
Warren, which led to the annexation of Bechuanaland 
and the driving of a British wedge northwards into the 
interior. In view of recent developments, it is needless to 
insist on the importance of German plans to stir up the Boers, 
and thus assure the overthrow of British rule in South Africa. 
The historian of the distant future, who may perchance obtain 
permission to search the secret documents at Berlin (if any 
garvive), will probably throw light on the connexion between 
the Boer War and the Kaiser’s system of Weltpolitik, Certain 
it is that Germany has spent vast sums, averaging two millions 
sterling a year, on military preparations in South-West 
Africa, even while enterprises needful for the development of 
the colony starved for want of financial support. 

In the heart of Africa Germany holds a strong pusition. 
She has completed her railway from the East Coast up to Lake 
Tanganyika, where she expects to tap the commerce of that 
great region, and also of the hinterland of the Belgian Congo. 
In a recent number of Géographie M. Salesses expressed fears 
of ber gaining control of the trade from the Indian Ocean to 
the Atlantic. For it should be remembered that one stipula- 
tion of the Franco-German compact which closed the Agadir 
incident of 1911 was that France waived her right of pre- 
emption to the Belgian Congo, which she shares with Germany 
on equal terms. Therefore, even apart from his self-styled 
“annexation” of Belgium, the Kaiser had grounds for hoping 
to extend his influence from east to west and bar the road to 
the Cape to Cairo Railway. 

Still more significant as a proof of the extent of Germany’s 
aims was the clamour raised by her Chauvinists against the 
Kaiser for consenting to the compact just referred to. Any 
one not intoxicated with ambition would have regarded its 
terms as highly profitable. In consideration of surrendering 
ber claims to Southern Morocco, Germany acquired nearly 
a hundred thousand square miles of French Congoland, giving 
access to the rivers Congo and Ubangi. Why, then, the rage 
against William IT. for not fighting and for pocketing this not 
imeonsiderable douccur ? Either the lust of fighting was such 
as to comport ill with the tone of injured innocence which 
some of her journals have of late adopted (for use in America) ; 
or her strategists deemed the acquisition of a huge tract of 
land, rich in rubber and palm-oil, a poor compensation for the 
surrender of ports like Mogador and Agadir, which might 
become points of vantage for the control of Santh Atlantic 
trade-routes. Perhaps, also, in South Morocco she hoped to 
find the western fulcrum for her pro-Moslem policy, which 
aimed at effecting the overturn of French and British power 
im North Africa. 
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Here we touch on a subject too large for discussion in this 
letter. It is, however, clear that the Kaiser’s Moslem 
intrigues, persevered in through the time of the Macedonian 
and Armenian massacres, had some considerable object in 
view. Not for a small prize would the erstwhile champion of 
Lutheranism have clasped the bloodstained hand of Abd-ul- 
Hamid IT. in 1898, The motive stands revealed in the Bagdag 
and Hedjaz railway schemes, in the bullying of the Turks 
into war, in the farcical imitation of Bonaparte’s soul-stirring 
adventure in Egypt. It seems probable that the chief objective 
of the Bagdad and Hedjaz enterprise was the Snez Canal 
rather than the Persian Gulf. For in Egypt rather than 
in Persia is the beart of Pan-Islamism, the Ishmaclitish 
brother of Pan-Germanism. Whether there, or anywhere, the 
son of the bondwoman will long consent to obey his kinsman 
is doubtful; for by this time it is obvious that the petted 
son aims at complete domination in Africa as well as in 
Europe. 

Last but not least of the signs of a forward poliey in Africa 
are the very powerful wireless telegraphic stations established 
in South-West Africa, German East Africa, the Cameroons, 
and Togoland. In the last-named the installation is capable 
of transmitting messages direct to Berlin; and from its points 
of vantage in Africa that Government until lately received 
news from a large part of the continent and from the neigh- 
bouring seas. In its soaring ambition, careful calculation 
of racial and religious antagonisms, and perception of the 
strategic value of Africa, German policy may challenge com- 
parison with the world-policy of Napoleon. Like him, the 
Kaiser will fail owing to overweening confidence, precipita- 
tion, and underestimation of the effects of sea power.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Hottanp Rosz 





AN ERRONEOUS IDEA, 
{To tHe Epirorn oy tae “ Srecraron.”} 


S1r,—Permit me to differ from the “idea” expressed by 
your correspondent “H.C.” in your issue of Saturday last 
that “the sole object of her [Germany’s]} going to war was 
to get Belgium at all costs.” All that happened at that 
time, and all that has since transpired, go to prove that her 
aims extended far beyond the annexation of a province, and 
may be summarized thus:—The neutrality of Great Britain 
being secured, and Russia held in check by Austria, France 
was to be subjugated, an immense indemnity extorted, and 
then, with ample funds and additional shipyards at her dis- 
posal, a navy was to be created by Germany superior in 
power to that of Great Britain, who would take ber turn to 
fall before the Teuton. The annexation or vassalage of 
Belgium and Holland would no doubt follow speedily, but 
these matters were of quite secondary importance.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. J. GaRNnerr, 


Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





AN AMERICAN OPINION, 


[To tae Epiron oF tam “Srrcraron.”] 
Srir,—The enclosed letter to the Boston Herald, written by 
an American friend of mine, will show you that some 
Americans at least share your views as to possible dangers 
ahead, and they are doing their utmost to work for peace, in 
spite of the determined attitude of many Democrats.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Somers Cocks. 





“WHY BUY INTO WAR? 
(To rue Epiron or tae ‘Hrnarp.’} 

The Ship Purchase Bill must be defeated to insure the con- 
tinued peace of the United States. The greed for gold must not 
be allowed to draw this nation inte war. ‘King’ Cotton has 
already compelled the formation of a hundred-million-dollar fund 
to protect those who hold tho staple. Shall we permit the same 
power to force the United States, through control of a corporation, 
to purchase ships from belligerent nations, and thereby possibly 
buy into war, and all this simply to make a market for cotton ? 
France, Russia, and England (and we know not how soon Japan 
may join in the note of warning) are reported to have registered 
an informal protest with the State Department against the pur- 
chase of interned German ships. The writing on the wall is 
plain, we cannot mistake it. The defeatof the Ship Purchase Bill 
will be a more effective defence against immediate war than the 
multiplication of armaments and the inerease of the Army, 

Boston, February 1st, Anruour Perry.” 
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PROHIBITION IN SCOTLAND DURING THE WAR. 
[To tne Epitor oy tae “Srecrator,”) 

Srr,—The thanks of every one who cares anything for his 
country are due to you for your outspoken and timely article 
on this subject in your issue of last week. Would that it 
could be multiplied a thousandfold, and read and pondered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land! The result 
would then, perbaps, be something different from what we now 
have to endure—the sight of a people who are “careful about 
many things” in connexion with the terrible war which is now 
scourging Europe, but strangely indifferent to the canker 
which threatens the life of this ae of every other nation 
which is involved in the present struggle for existence. With 
Russia leading the way, Australia, Manitoba, and South Africa 
moving to save their young troops, and France also probibiting 
the manufacture or sale of absinthe, it is appalling to think 
that nothing worth talking about is being even attempted in 
this country to stem the ruinous waste, to say nothing of the 
drunkenness, caused by the continued and indulgent toleration 
of the liquor evil in our midst. When Scotland has rid itself 
of the canker, then, as you point out, England and Ireland 
—to say nothing of Wales, which is surely “ripe, aye rotten- 
ripe, for change "—may perhaps be stirred to save their man- 
hood and womanhood ere it be too late. If the things which 
you mention as having taken place in Glasgow be “done in 
the green tree, what will be done in the dry” —when hundreds 
of thousands of men come home from the war, and indiscriminate 
treating of them begins and goes on simultaneously with the 
inevitable dislocation of the social and industrial machine? 
It is, indeed, a case of “ Wake up, England!”—I an, Sir, 
&e., Atrrep T. Davies. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


(To rus Epiror or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 


Sm,—With regard ‘to your interesting article in the last 
number of the Spectator dealing with prohibition in Scotland 
during the war, your proposal to have entire prohibition raises 
a difficult question. At this time, when so many recruits and 
other soldiers are in need of relaxation and shelter on wet 
nights, and also of some place where refreshments are obtain- 
able, we hold that in some respects the public-house fulfils a 
useful purpose. The resolution to which you refer, namely, 
that— 

“In view of the fact that the Government have entered into an 
agreement to introduce no controversial measures, this public 
meeting urges upon His Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
arranging with His Majesty’s Opposition for the introduction of a 
non-controversial measure for the prohibition of the sale of 
distilled liquor during the continuance of the war,” 
is worded so that the public-houses may continue open, but 
that they may be limited in their operations to the sale of the 
lighter forms of beer and of wines. One of the Judges of 
the Court of Session recently said: “ There is no crime in 
Scotland, it is all whisky.” The cases of child neglect, of 
drunkenness among many wives and mothers of those serving 
with the colours, of intemperance among soldiers—the last 
too often caused by the mistaken kindness of friends in 
“treating ” them—tbese and other crimes are to be attributed 
only to the habit of excessive whisky-drinking prevalent here, 
as statistics and the criminal reports in the newspapers amply 
testify. Itisa grave feature of the situation that, owing to 
the same cause, the output of work at the various Clyde ship- 
building yards is materially affected. Were whisky elimi- 
nated from the public-houses during the war, other drinks, 
such as hot soup (which could easily be made on the premises), 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, and presumably eatables, would have a 
ready sale, The experiment is being tried in Scotland. A 
public-bouse was taken, and, without any structural alterations, 
converted into a cheap restaurant. It promises to be a 
financial success. Why should not publicans themselves 
follow this patriotic course ?—We are, Sir, &c., 

Acatua Noét Paron. 
Marion Hope Gorpon. 
University Gardens, Glasgow. 


[We did not wish to propose “entire prohibition.” We 
merely suggested that, if Scotland unquestionably desired the 
scheme outlined in the resolution quoted above, the Imperial 
Parliament shou!d not prevent the Scottish people from 
trying the experiment.—Epb. Spectator.] 











[To r= Eprrom or tus “Srzcraror.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with very much regret your article in last 
week's Spectator on “ Probibition in Scotland during the War.” 
You seem to have departed from your usual judicial attitude, 
and to have formed an opinion after making yourself 
acquainted with a statement of the case from only one side. 
Your suggestion that Scotland should be singled out as the 
first part of the kingdom for this object-lesson in interference 
with individual liberty “because her need appears to be 
greatest” is an insult which it is difficult for a Scotsman not 
to resent, but which may perhaps be forgiven to one who is 
necessarily unacquainted with the conditions and the state of 
public opinion prevailing here. A couple of months after the 
outbreak of the war some public meetings were held in the 
large towns of Scotland, notably Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
which similar proposals were discussed on the same erroneous 
premisses. These were packed by the extreme section of the 
Temperance Party, who are always sufficient in numbers to fill 
a large hall in any town, but the resolutions passed were not 
in any degree representative of public opinion as a whole. 
Since then the agitation has died a natural death, and nothing 
more is heard of it. The plea on which it was mainly based, 
that restrictive provisions were necessary to protect soldiers’ 
wives against excessive drinking, has beon proved by subse- 
quent events to have no basis in fact. In the first two months 
there was an increase in drunkenness, and particularly 
amongst the wives of soldiers in the Regular Army. This 
was subsequently accounted for by the irregular manner in 
which allowances were then paid, with the result that poor 
women, who had been left without support for weeks, received 
in one payment sums larger than they had ever previously 
handled. No doubt also the excitement of the first few weeke 
of war, and the anxieties of these women for their husbands 
(only too well founded), led them to adopt this mode of 
drowning their sorrows. Independent investigations have 
since been made, and these demonstrate that as conditions 
became normal there was found to be no increase in female 
drunkenness, and that the cases which still occurred were 
amongst women who had always been addicted to this vice, 

As regards the soldiers themselves, there are no doubt many 
cases, especially when the men are leaving Scotland, where they 
have been made the victims of injudicious treating ; but there 
has been, notwithstanding, a general decrease in the sale of 
intoxicating liquors and a marked decrease in serious crime. 
It has not even been found necessary for the Sheriffs ina 
single case known to me to exercise the restrictive powers 
conferred upon them by special legislation at the commence- 
ment of the war. In several cases they have refused to do so. 
There is nothing now in the condition of the people to call 
for special measures of any kind, still less for the drastic one 
of the prohibition of the sale of all alcoholic liquors. The 
present time compares favourably with the period preceding 
the war. A sure indication of increased drunkenness is the 
increase of crime, which is very largely due to an increased 
consumption of drink, and is most in evidence when the wages 
of the working class are at the highest level. 

Apart from all this, prohibition is to my mind one of the 
least defensible of all interferences with that individual liberty 
which we prize so highly. So far has this been carried in the 
past that even a confirmed drunkard cannot be confined in an 
inebriate institution without his own consent, and I have 
always thought that an exception might be made in a case 
where a man has shown himself incapable of restraint and has 
so conducted himself as to be a public nuisance. But because 
five or ten per cent. are given to vicious excess it is monstrous 
to penalize the remainder who have done no wrong. All 
thoroughly sane men regard the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages as just as legitimate an enjoyment as the con- 
sumption, e.g., of jams. (In my limited experience of total 
abstainers, they seem inordinately fond of sweet things.) No 
great moralist condemns it—the greatest of all gave it 
His direct countenance. The man who can enjoy all the good 
gifts that the wor!d provides without ever abusing them has 
developed a higher character than he who requires some sort 
of restraint, whether self-imposed or not, to keep him from 
excess. Character can only be developed in the presence of 
temptation, and the compulsory removal of any particular 
form will not tend to its development. Compulsory work, 
compulsory thrift, compulsory abstinence are characteristic 
of our penal establishments. Does any one suggest that the 
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eriminal who has been compelled to practise these virtues is 
thereby made a better man? 

Temperance reformers, in their zeal for the suppression of 
drunkenness, overlook the evils that necessarily result from 
making penal what the larger part of the population regards 
as perfectly innocent. Experience elsewhere has shown that 
it breeds hypocrisy, evasion of the law, connivance by those 
ebarged with enforcing it—all of them far more destructive 
of public morality than even constant self-indulgence on the 
part of a few. 

The good people who are so concerned for the morals of 
others and who stay at home to prate about temperance have 
also been concerning themselves about the ration of ram 
served to the soldiers in the trenches. I have just received a 
letter from a son at the front, who joined “ Kitchener’s Army” 
at the commencement of the war, in which he refers to this 
subject, and I think it ought to be stated, in enabling the 
unprejudiced to weigh his testimony, that he was a voluntary 
abstainer till he attained majority. He says :— 

“By jove! thatrum is good stuff. I don’t belicve wo have a 
greater ally in the cause of health, and yet teetotal bigotsat home 
are trying to have it stopped. I wish they could be made to do 
sentry on a wet night, sleeping at intervals in wet blankets, and 
then not have rum. ‘They would soon change their ideas. To 
listen to thom you would think the men got enough to make them 
drunk instead of the little cup they do be having. However, I am 
not afraid of their achieving much while K. of K. is there—only 
they ought to be shut up.” 

Well, Sir, I have trespassed on your space sufficiently long, 
but your article stirred feelings that I felt must bave a vent. 
Do not suppose because the majority of our M.P.’s are pledged 
to support some form of temperance legislation that they 
represent Scottish opinion. The country is traditionally 
Liberal, and the Temperance Party constitutes a sufficiently 
atrong body of voters to make it dangerous for any Liberal 
not to placate them to secure their votes. We in Scotland 
need no special war legislation. The Lowlands have given the 
Empire a lesson in patriotism which, if it had been followed 
by the rest of the country, would have made further recruit- 
ing appeals unnecessary. The best district in England is a 
bad second. Ireland, as usual, is nowhere, although Protestant 
and Scottish Ulster has done relatively well.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scotus, 

[As we were careful to say, if Scotland does not want to try 
Prohibition during the war, she will not try it. Onur corre- 
spondent bas also failed to note that we proposed that, even if 
a large majority of the Scottish Members demanded Prohibi- 
tion, there should be a Referendum on the Act, and thus a power 
of popular veto. In spite of “Scotus’s” spirited defence of rum, 
which would have delighted the shepherd in Pickwicl:, we feel 
by no means convinced on the medival side. Poland is colder 
even than Belgium, and yet there and in the rugged Carpathians 
the Russian troops have got on very well without their tot of 
vodka. We are by no means thick-and-thin teetotalers, but we 
stick to our opinion that if Scotland demres to try the experi- 
ment during the war, the Imperial Parliament should not 
forbid the bonds. We cannot publish any more letters on 
this subject. The matter must be left to the public opinion of 
Scotland.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WAR AND WASTE. 
{To tae Epiron ov tee “Srecrazor.”} 
§ir,—If our food supplies is becoming a scrious question, and 
it is, and if economy is to be practised and waste deprecated 
in every direction, surely it is time attention was given to the 
wanton waste by dumping immense quantities of grain into 
the distiller’s and the brewer’s vat to be converted into a 
material which is certainly not food, and questionably not 
wen wholesome drink.—I am, Sir, &., Joun Mrcaw., 
Belfast. 


HIGH PRICES AND QUACK REMEDIES. 
{To tue Epirorn or THe “Srrcraror."’) 

S1r,—Your article on “ High Prices and Quack Remedies ” 
(Spectator, February 6th) recalled Burke's essay, “ Thoughts 
and Details on Scarcity.” It merits attention, His opening 
thought is as applicable now as it was a hundred and twenty 
years ago:— 

“Of all things, an indiscreet tampering with the trade of 


provisions is the most dangerous, and it is always worst in the 
time when men are most disposed to it: that is, in the timo of 








scarcity. Because there is nothing on which passions of meg are 
so violent, and their judgment so weak, and on which there exists 
such a multitude of ill-founded prejudices.” 


Again he remarked :— 


“The balance between consumption and production makeg 
price. The market settles and alone can settle that price. Market 
is the meeting and conference of the consumer and producer, where 
they mutually discover each other’s wants. Nobody, I believe, 
has observed with any reflexion what market is, without being 
astonished at the truth, the correctness, the eelerity, the general 
equity, with which the balance of wants is settled. They who 
wish the destruction of that balance and would fain by arbit 
regulation decree, that defective production should not be com- 
pensated by increased price, directly lay their aze to the root of 
production itself.” 


Then as to the interference of Government he wrote :— 


“The moment that government appears at market, all the prin- 

ciples of market will be subverted. I don’t know whether the 
farmer will suffer by it as long as there is a tolerable market of 
competition, but I am sure that in the first place, the trading 
government will speedily become a bankrupt, and the consumer in 
the end will suffer. If government makes all its purchases at 
once, it will instantly raise the market upon itself. If it makes 
them by degrees, it must follow the course of the market. If it 
follows the course of the market, it will produce no effect, and the 
consumer may as well buy as he wants—therefore all the expense 
is incurred gratis.” 
The whole essay is of extraordinary interest, especially just 
now, and some of your readers may be glad to have their 
attention drawn to it. It gives a glimpse of Burke’s interests 
on bis estate in Buckinghamshire, and the penetration of bis 
mind when discussing the problems that attracted his attention 
there.—I am, Sir, &c., M. H, 





[To tHe Epriror or rug “Srrcrator.”*} 

Sir,—I bave been a constant reader of your paper ever since 
I could afford to buy a sixpenny paper, which is now some. 
thing like forty years. I have always been much impressed 
by your treatment of the subject of “supply and demand.” 

propos of what appeared in a recent urticle, the following 
shows your view to be absolutely correct, so far as “ hog” 
products are concerned. I have had the prices of the leading 
descriptions of bacon and lard taken from the official quota- 
tions of the Liverpool Produce Exchange, and enclose them 
herewith. You will observe that “Cumberland cut” bacon, 
which I take is the leading line in American bacon, was on 
February 16th, 1914, from 64s. to 66s. per hundredweight, on 
July 27th, 1914, 633. to 68s., and to-day 63s. to 66s.; whilst 
for tierces of lard the prices were, for the same dates, 55s. 6d. 
to 56s., 48s. 9d. to 49s. 6d., and 54s. to 55s. respectively. The 
prices ruling during 1914 were probably the highest on record 
for American provisions. ‘The result, following out your 
argument, shows that the high prices induced American 
packers to pack larger quantities, the imports during the last 
few weeks having been probably four or five times the number 
of boxes that came in at the same period during 1914.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H, 





COMPULSORY INOCULATION. 

[To rus Epiron oz tre “Sprecrator.”"} 
Sir,—Reading your article in last week’s issue on “ Compul- 
sory Inoculation ” calls to mind a remark I heard a week ago 
from a young officer just returned from the trenches. In 
course of conversation the question of health—without 
reference to inoculation—was being discussed. “Of course,” 
said my friend, “any man who goes out there withont being 
inoculated is not only a blithering ass, but is also a criminal.” 
This may express it rather strongly, but it seems to me that 
he was not far wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. R. Dawns. 

The Red House, Moseley, near Birmingham. 





INOCULATION—A SPLENDID RECORD. 
| To tux Epiror oy tus “ Sprcraron.”’} 
Sin,—I have no wish to refer to the controversial aspects 
of inoculation, but I desire to lay before you and your 
readers some facts as to the work done at one hospital in 
connexion with the war. The doctors engaged in inoculation 
gave up one-half of their honorarium at the beginning of the 
war, and they have since prepared and sent millions of doses 
to the Belgian, British, French, and Russian armies. In 
addition, they have inocnlated without fee all doctors, nurses, 
and soldiers who presented themselves. All this work requires 
skilled scientists and cannot be delegated. If a charge of 
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twopence a dose had been made, the inoculation department 
could have replaced what the hospital is losing in subscriptions, 
gnd had an enormous surplus. No charge was made, not even 
for the cost of material and glass bottles, but the British 
Government has lately granted a sum which exceeds by a 
little the out-of-pocket expenses. I learnt these facts from 
visiting one of the doctors. I found that he had curtailed his 
holiday and was working until ten o’clock at night and all 
Sunday. After some days I discovered that he got up at five 
o'clock in the morning in order to be uninterrupted while doing 
yesearch work for the troops. I do not publish my name 
because it might identify the hospital. and I might be suspected 
of advertising the hospital or the doctors, That is not my 
object. I have too much respect for the spirit in which 
Englishmen are serving the Empire—in the trenches, at sea, 
or in the laboratory—without pausing to consider whether 
they will get pay or honour or gratitude.—I am, Sir, &c., . 
J.J. 





IMPOVERISHED SWITZERLAND. 
[To tux Eprror or tux “ Srectator.”] 

Sir,—I have before me your issues of January 23rd, 
January 30th, and February 6th, and have watched the 
correspondence between Professor J. W. Adamson and Mr. 
H. Stuart Thomson under the heading “ Impoverished 
Switzerland.” Both these gentlemen, as yourself in your 
editorial comment, give evidence of an extremely kind interest 
in my country, which I hope it may continue to justify. 
There would be a way, in direct relation with the present war, 
to show sympathy with the men of Switzerland who burried 
home, from all parts of the world where waves the British 
flag, to the defence of Swiss neutrality. The official returns 
show that quite forty thousand men—fully trained soldiers 
and officers—came to swell the Army units, sacrificing in that 
way their situations, offices, employments, and business. 
Many left their wives and children without any means of 
support, even borrowed money and sold their furniture to 
reach Switzerland by devious courses on the troubled surface 
of the globe, remaining sometimes more than three weeks on 
the way and spending all the cash they could get in hand. 

Many of those men are now being granted leave to return 
to the places where they have their friends, family ties, and 
responsibilities. But most of them will find that their 
occupation is gone. Those have to start afresh, having 
sacrificed position and livelihood for the sake of country. 
Their places in the units of the Army are being filled by 
volunteers who, having lost their occupations as civilians in 
Switzerland itself in consequence of the war, are quite ready 
to fall into the places of the men we are sending back to their 
foreign homes, as sheer humanity demands. 

The wish I would express—if I dare—is that the Swiss 
soldiers returning to their homes within the British Empire, 
and who, by producing their livret militaire for inspection, 
can show how promptly they answered the call of country, 
may be restored as sympathetically as possible to their 
former means of livelihood or to some equivalent occupation. 
I venture to think that this would be the wisest manner in which 
those could offer assistance who wish to befriend the Swiss, 
and also the most dignified attitude in which the Swiss could 
be placed who should accept marks of kindness from people 
who would reward in this caso above all things devotion to 
one’s country and self-sacrifice in serving it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The University, Geneva, Switzerland. F. F. Roaert. 

(The record of Swiss patriotism with which Professor Roget 
furnishes us warms the heart, but it does not surprise us. 
We expected nothing less from the men who maintain the 
mountain outpost of liberty. We sincerely hope that all 
persons here or in the Empire who have had Switzers in their 
employment will note and act on Professor Roget’s sugges- 
tion. May the ties between us and the Swiss never be relaxed! 
—Eb. Spectator. } 





PENNY FUND FOR SICK AND WOUNDED. 


[To ras Eprror or tugs “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the Penny 
House-to-House Collection just initiated by the St. John 
Ambulance and the British Red Cross Society? Bit by bit, it 
is hoped to make a penny census of the entire country, and in 
In others workers 


many districts work has already begun. 








are still to seek; and offers of assistance from individuals, and 
especially from associations, will be most thankfully received 
by the Honorary Headquarters Secretary, at 84 Eaton Square, 
S.W. The Societies feel that a special effort must be made, 
now that the New Armies are about to take the field. They 
do not allocate the proceeds to any particular object, since 
the needs of the wounded vary much from time to time and 
from place to place. Some may think that this is the duty of 
the Government, and not of voluntary effort. But helpless 
reliance on the State is the mark of the German, not the 
Englishman. We assist the Government because the Govern- 
ment invites us todo so. And we know that our assistance 
results in supplying the invalid soldier with many little 
luxuries and comforts which Government would shrink from 
asking the taxpayer to provide.—I am, Sir, &., 
Sr. Crres. 

[We trust that Lord St. Cyres’s special appeal for workers 
will find a quick response. All letters should be addressed, not 
to the Spectator, but to the Honorary Headquarters Secretary 
as above.—Ep. Spectator. } 





BLINDED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

[To rus Epiron or tus “ Srxcrator.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to tell your readers of plans which 
have been made to care for and help soldiers and sailors who 
have been blinded in the war? And may I begin by stating 
that the King and Queen and the Prince of Wales have all 
expressed their warm approval of and sympathy with the 
steps which have been taken? The Blinded Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Care Committee (the members of which are the Hon. 
Arthur Stanley, Dr. A. W. G. Ranger, Miss E. W. Austin, 
Mr. P. Tindal Robertson, Mr. Henry Stainsby, and myself) 
have been so fortunate as to secure, through the generosity 
of Mr. Otto Kahn, the loan of St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park, 
as a temporary home for these unlucky fellows. St. Dunstan's 
is an ideal house for the purpose, as it is very commodious, 
has separate quarters for officers, and possesses fourteen acres 
of grounds which open into Regent’s Park. Structural 
alterations unfortunately prevent the immediate occupation 
of St. Dunstan’s, and Mrs. Lewis Hal! has been so kind as to 
place 6 Bayswater Hill at the disposal of the Committee for 
the present. 

Here, and later at St. Dunstan's, the men will learn to be 
blind. They will receive instruction in Braille reading, type- 
writing, and other things which help a blind man to make 
good. But the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel will not 
be a mere school or institute. Instruction will be varied by 
amusement; many of the popular favourites of stage and 
music-hall have promised to help at the free-and-easy 
entertainments which will take place every evening, and 
many noted speakers and public men have promised to lunch 
at the hostel, and give a short talk afterwards on everyday 
topics. Walks and motor drives will be part of the daily 
round. An open-air club will teach those of the men who 
wish to live in the country poultry-farming, marketing, small- 
culture, and way-finding. Leading men and women of the 
blind world, both sighted and sightless, have promised their 
advice and co-operation. The hostel is being supported jointly 
by the Red Cross Society, the Order of St. John, and the 
National Institute for the Blind. 

The National Relief Fund has given a preliminary grant of 
£5,000 to be spent in training and placing its inmates in suit- 
able occupations. There is no need, therefore, to make an 
appeal to the generous public for subscriptions to defray the 
general expenses involved, but contributions to a special fund 
for providing the men with typewriters, writing-frames, and 
other expensive apparatus are asked for, and the Secretary 
will gratefully acknowledge any sums sent towards this 
purpose. 

The staff consists of members of voluntary aid detachments, 
under the supervision of a trained matron. Sufficient assist- 
ance for immediate requirements, both with regard to teaching 
and relaxation, is forthcoming, but the Secretary will be glad 
to hear from persons who would like to take the blinded 
soldiers for motor rides, and the regular loan of one or more 
cars for the use of the staff will be most gratefully accepted. 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. ArTuur PEARSON, 

Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee, 

6 Bayswater Hill, 8.W. 
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THE ADOPTION OF CHILDREN ORPHANED BY 
THE WAR. 
[To tue Epiron ov tux “Srecraron.”] 
Si1z,—Some weeks ago it was suggested in your paper that a 
register should be kept of children orphaned through the war, 
suitable for adoption into childless families. If there is any 
such register or record, I should be glad to hear of it. It 
would be a most valuable assistance to those who are prepared 
to help orphans in this way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) Heren L. WARREN. 
14 Homesgarth, Letchworth, Herts. 





THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 
(To rae Epiron or tux “Srecraron.’’} 

Srr,— Whatever the outcome of this Volunteer Training 
Corps movement, it does open one’s eyes to the unexpected 
(one might almost say) number of good fellows there are in 
the world. I am thinking of some of our older members— 
greybeards. If the scoffers could see some of these men, 
drilling for two hours on stretch and night after night in a 
gloomy playground, and going without their meal to be on 
parade in time, they would hesitate before they rushed into 
print with the ungenerous disparagement one often reads.— 
T am, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER, 





RUSSIAN COPYRIGHT. 

[To tux Eniror oy tus “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—May I suggest that an important step toward closer 
acquaintance with and better understanding of Russia might 
be taken at the present time without other cost than an 
authoritative presentation of the facts, and with material and 
lasting benefits to both nations? There is now no copyright 
agreement between Great Britain and Russia. The books and 
plays of each country can he translated and sold in the other 
without the consent, or even the knowledge, of the authors. 
The translators are free to take whatever liberties they like, 
adding to, subtracting from, or misrepresenting at will the 
author's text. It was formerly argued in Kussia that absence 
of copyright enabled the poor to get at trifling cost the works 
of famous foreign writers, and that copyright would merely 
limit the range of popular reading; but apparently the 
Russian Government no longer holds that the advantages of 
literary piracy outweigh its penalties, for copyright treaties 
were made recently with France and with Germany. There 
is no good reason why Great Britain should not be included, 
and doubtless this would have been done if any one bad taken 
the initiative. 

There would be even greater advantages in such a treaty 
than the obvious one of protecting authors’ property from 
piracy, and thus encouraging literature. Some of the choicest 
writings in each language remain unknown in the other 
because they are not quite sufficiently popular to tempt 
either translator or publisher to run the risk that some rival 
will be appropriating the work at the same time. In Russia 
the books of a few popular English writers are sold in very 
ebeap form in such quantities as to spoil the market, to some 
extent, for the work of Russian writers on which royalties 
have to be paid. As the translations are not under the 
author's control, some of them are said to be appalling. 

It has been said that this is not a suitable time to bring 
forward such a proposal, the Russian Government having its 
hands full with weightier matters. Russian friends tell me, 
bowever, that no occasion could be more appropriate than the 
present for astep that would tend to bring the two allies into 
a better and deeper mutual understanding. Furthermore, 
there is some prospect that the American Government will 
take a similar step. Dr. George Haven Putnam tells me he is 
eommunicating with the Secretary of State on the subject in 
behalf of the American Publishers’ Copyright League, and 
the Authors’ League of America ia likewise preparing a 
memorial, Why should not the newly organized and influential 
Russia Society take up the subject, with the co-operation of 
the Authors’ Society P—I am, Sir, &c., Curtis Brown. 

6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

[ Weagrce heartily with Mr. Curtis Brown, not only that there 
is need of acopyright agreement being established between us 
and Russia, but also that now is the time. We sincerely trust 
that his effort to arouse opinion here may be successful.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





— 


FACT OR FICTION? 
[To tue Epiton oy tae “Srrcraton.”] 
Srr,—A correspondent in your issue of February Cth hag 
raised the ethical question as to the right or wrong of pseudo. 
history or biography. Incidentally, in the same issue of thig 
journal, your reviewer has thrown doubts upon the historical} 
value of the volume entitled What I Found Out in the Hous: 
of a German Prince. I maintain that the position taken up 
by both writers is correct in principle. The only flaw I fing 
in a favourite essayist, whose works are neither too deep for 
the simple reader nor too simple for the well-read wan or 
wonian, is that even he has succumbed on more than one 
occasion to the temptation to insinuate fiction under the garb 
of history. To make my thesis perfectly clear, I maintain 
that Joseph Shorthouse (one of our “exquisite writers,” as I 
think Mr. Edward Hutton classed him), in his first and famous 
work, very lawfully and properly introduces the narrator of the 
tale in his second or pseudo-preface, bis first introduction 
being anexquisite definition of the “ romance,” as he understood 
the term—perhaps the most beautiful exposition of the subject 
ever penned. But there is no attempt at hoodwinking the 
reader as to the non-historical personality of the narrator, 
This is honest, this is also fine art, for the pseudo-preface of 
John Inglesant is the surest and most captivating temptation 
to the reader to read the book. Again, in The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft, by George Gissing, there is no unfair 
attempt to deceive the reader. “Henry Ryecroft” was, 
perhaps, George Gissing in his happier and restful days, in 
the same measure that “David Copperlicld” was Charles 
Dickens. But I protest against the sopbistry that all is fair 
in fiction—even downright falsehood—and that the methods 
of the advertisers of a patent medicine, which, in the guise of 
a narrative of events, lead up to pills, are, ethically, per- 
missible in the evolution of fiction. In the ease of the work 
reviewed in your columns the least to be expected of the 
writer is to afford us proofs that she intelligently anticipated 
events and was not wise after the event. I contend that the 
internal evidence of the excerpts I have read from this volume 
is against unconditional acceptance of the truth of the 
narrative.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. C. Ormsey-Jonnson, Major. 





“AINSLIE GORE.” 
[To tae Eprror or rus “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—In reply to Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. in your last 
issue, may I be allowed to point out that in the letter which 
you were good enough to print on February 6th I did not 
“assume” the book entitled Ainslie Gore to be a work of 
fiction, but mentioned certain things by which I bad been led 
to that conclusion, after passing through a state of doubt 
upon the subject? The publishers now tell us that the only 
fictitious element in the book is the name which forms its 
title. With reference to this statement, I would ask whether 
“Denton,” the mysterious hero’s birthplace, described as 
being a parish and as possessing a church (pp. 48 and 309), 
and “ Actover,” a post-town in the neighbourhood (pp. 263 
and 271), are real places in Gloucestershire. A writer who, 
besides giving his principal character a feigned name, intro- 
duces feigned names of places into his narrative has no right 
to expect his book to be received, by any one who reads it 
at all carefully, as a “ genuine biograpby.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
c. L. D. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Specfator.] 





SUGGESTIONS OF RELIGIOUS REVIVAL. 
[To tue Epiror or tas “Sprcraror.”} 
Srr,—The well-informed writer of your contributed article in 
the issue of February 6th evidently feels that the real interest 
of the subject he raises centres just now in the influence of the 
war upon religious experience. It has “fanned the sparks of 
religious fervour.” If religious phenomena are worth recording 
at all, that fact most assuredly should be noted. Proofs of it 
abound. For example, within the past few days I have 
worshipped in Westminster Abbey and in a tiny waysido 
Wesleyan chapel in a remote Bedfordshire village. In either 
place each reference to the war, however incidental, was 
deeply and almost irrepressibly emotional. Does the State 








quite know in this war time how much it owes to the Church? 
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Can you give me space for the making of two comments 
upon your contributor’s survey? It touches a theme which, 
even in these absorbingly practical days, is being widely 
discussed, with eagerness and not without high anxiety. 
First, I cannot agree that the “instinctive” Christianity of 
the people “turns shyly away from discussion of the super- 
natural.” Sir Oliver Lodge would not say so, nor any 
preacher. Secondly, whatever may be the “logical upshot” 
of the facts which your contributor cites, I like to feel that he 
is fully with me in the conviction that no revival would be quite 
worth praying for which, while “cheering” the Sermon on the 
Mount, “turned from the Incarnation.” But let us not mis- 
understand. It is quite consistent to “cheer” the Sermon, 
and also crown the divine preacher “Lord of all.” Only, is 
that what is meant ? Was it meant by the French Brother- 
hood which an English M.P. addressed? Because, after all, 
the Sermon was preached by One Whose feet were “ nailed 
for our advantage to the bitter tree.” If we applaud the 
Sermon but “ pass by” the Man of Calvary, do we not give a 
disastrously incomplete version of Christianity ? 

After what order will the next religious revival be? I 
happen to be of “the people called Methodists,” and my per- 
sonal anticipation may be founded more than I know upon 
that circumstance. “I felt my heart strangely warmed ”—that 
is where we Wesleyans began, and it has meant something to 
the nation—“‘an epoch in English history,” Mr. Lecky called 
it. We left the Church of England because that Church was 
cold, and now we ourselves wonder whether we are growing 
cold. Is that a little bit true about all of us? It may be 
that a chill has fallen upon the soul of the Church? Who 
does not dread emotion disjoined from ethics; but shall we 
get a higher ethic, shall we make the nation really feel, and 
fear, our presence, unless there come to us a new spiritual 
impulse? I sometimes wonder whether the nation is not even 
now teaching the Churches a much-needed lesson. The 
patriotic ardour that is saving us came when we subordinated 
our partisanships and realized a common foe. Will a new 
emotion, a cleansing, uplifting, soul-renewing revival of 
religion, come when the Churches are well-together because 
they feel afresh and overwhelmingly that they have one Lord, 
one faith, and one threefold enemy—the world, the flesh, and 
the devil >—I am, Sir, &e., J. Epwarp Har.Low. 

30 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 

{To rus Epiror or tus 
$1r,—In your review of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations (Spee- 
éator, February 13th) you ask whether most pecple know that 
it was Swift, not Matthew Arnold, who first wrote of “ Sweet- 
ness and Light.” I cannot answer for “ most people,” but I 
have long known it. I happen to have read Culture and ils 
Enemies in the original form (the present title, Culéure and 
Anarchy, is an afterthought), and to have now in my possession 
the original copy which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 
I cannot ask your permission to quote the passage in full, but 
it contains these words: “ As Swift ... most happily calls 
them in his Battle of the Books,‘the two noblest of things, 
Sweetness and Light.’” If most people, as you think, do not 
know that Swift was the author of the phrase, at any rate 
their ignorance is not Arnold’s fault.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp STanLey ROBERTSON. 


“ Srecrator.”] 





THE WAR LIBRARY. 
[To tux Eprtror or tae “Srecrator.”] 


S1r,—I ask you of your kindness to publish our appeal for books 
to be used by the sick and wounded in all English hospitals in 
Great Britain and France, which have been supplied by us since 
the beginning of the war in August. We are in danger of 
attrijion through confusion in the public mind between ourselves 
(the War Library, Surrey House, Marble Arch, London) and that 
known ay the Camps Library. There is ample use for both 
libraries, as our spheres of usefulness are entirely different, and 
we work together in perfect harmony. We supply the sick, they 
supply the strong. 

In view of the large preparations made by the War Office for 
wounded in the near future, we appeal most urgently for books 
and magazines to be sent to the War Library, Surrey House, 
Marble Arch, London, for it is to us that the hospitals and 
convalescent homes will look for a sufficient and suitable supply 
of literature. We ask the public, the publishers, the booksellers, 


so noble in their gifts to us in the past, not to forget the wounded 
and suffering soldiers in the future. 


We would like to remind the 








public that the Director-General, Army Medical Service, wrote on 

August 18th: “ We shail be only too glad officially to recognize 

the generous efforts which you are prepared to make in collecting 

and supplying literature for the hospitals.” All books should be 

sent carriage paid.—I am, Sir, &c., Tue Secrerary. 
War Library, Surrey House, Marble Arch. 





THE RED CROSS SOCIETIES OF THE SLAV COUNTRIES, 
(To tae Epitor or taz “ Srectator.”’} 


Srr,—May I draw the attention of readers of the Spectator to the 
fact that Mr. Arthur Pollen is to lecture on “The Navy and the 
War” for the benefit of the Red Cross Societies of the Slav 
countries on Wednesday, February 24th, at 8.30 in the evening at 
the Royal Automobile Clab? The lecture is under the patronage 
of the Russian Ambassador, and the Duke of Devonshire has very 
kindly promised to take the chair. Tickets can be obtained from 
Mr. Gerald Christy, Outer Temple, E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 





SOLDIERS AND VENEREAL DISEASES. 
[To tae Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”} 


S1r,—Shortly after the outbreak of the war the Liverpool Medical 
Institution prepared pamphlets, suitable for young soldiers, 
written in plain English, and warning them of the dangers 
incurred by taking risks of contracting these diseases. Through 
the medium of the Spectator we were enabled to place many 
thousands of these tracts. We desire again to ask your valuable 
assistance, and invite inquiries, addressed to the Librarian, Medical 
Institution, Liverpool, — chaplains, officers, medical men, and 
others interested in the welfare of our soldiers, who will undertake 
to distribute these, and thus help to combat dangers that may be 
avoided, and which are most serious to the moral and physical 
health of the men.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A., M.D. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. SECRETARY : 


Heap Orricss: 








The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits forthe Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Sunscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


PREVIOUSLY 4a @ £s. d. 

AcKNoWLEDGED 2,465 1 6 Mias A. M. West ... 2 0 0 
H. Green 10 0 O es 2 a 2 3re 
C. Musgrave «> §& O O | E. J. Gross... a 8 2D 
P. Ashworth a i. J. Hart ins “a 
A. H., of Cairo a” a ae A. H1. Lord... uu“ se 
Mrs. Lakin-Smith... 2 2 0 a 
A. W. Rogers “er ew £2,494 9 6 








POETRY. 





ANITA GARIBALDI. 


[ Anita, wife of the ‘Sword of Italy,” went with him, dressed as a man, when 
he and the remains of his army were pursued by the Austrians in 1849. She 
died as the result of the hardships undergone, and was hastily buried in a 
shallow grave dug on the sandy shore of the Adriatic.) 


IF your brave spirit could have asked a boon, 

Anita, of the life you were to leave, 

It might have been just this: that they achieve 

The Quest, your children’s children. The pale moon 
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Has shone so often on the salt lagoon 

Since she betrayed a hunted fugitive, 

A cripple, anda dying woman, Grieve 

No longer, for your cause will triumph soon, 

You were the quarry in that bygone chase, 

You, lion-hearted, riding manfully, 

Undaunted mother of a famous race, 

Meeting the seeming failure with one cry 

That echoed down the years. God give you grace 
To hear your grandsons shouting “ Liberty!” 


Moray Darton, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ave marked 
“Communicaled,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In stich instances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view 
is considered of suficient inierest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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— 
ABBAS IL* 

Tue honourable obligation of silence which Lord Cromer laid 
upon himself as to his relations with the Khedive Abbas IL. 
has been removed by the recent deposition of Abbas, and we 
have in this small volume an intensely interesting account of 
the political events in which Lord Cromer “ kept his end up” 
against the persistent intrigues of Tewfik’s shifty successor. 
The manner in which Lord Cromer prevented the young 
Khedive from doing much harm is a perfect lesson in the art 
of dealing with the Oriental mind. Can we summarize the 
principles of this art? At least we shall try in these 
terms: “Be polite. Be patient. Never nag. Never accept 
visible motives as the real ones. When you are convinced 
that a trial of strength is inevitable, still wait till you can 
accept battle on ground of yourown choosing. Then strike with 
all your strength and—so to speak—a little more. When you 
have produced your effect—as you certainly will—revert to 
politeness and patience and again avoid nagging.” Just imagine 
the situation to which the shiftiness of Abbas was only an added 
complexity. Egypt bad to be governed as though she belonged 
to Turkey, and yet the wishes of the Sultan, whenever they 
were known, bad to be treated with the equivalent of disrespect 
by being ignored; the Khedive had to be treated with marked 
respect as the symbol of Moslem rights and Turkish suzerainty, 
and yet the conception of their rights adopted by Egyptian 
notables had to be incessantly contradicted; the British 
Consul-General had to be supreme, and yet he had no title of 
supremacy—behind him was a British Government reflecting 
the changes of political opinion at home; and all the time 
French and Russian agents in Egypt were behaving (as they 
felt in those days they had a right to do) on the theory that 
Egypt was a kind of internationalized Tom Tiddler’s ground 
where the British were interlopers, and that their own countries 
were necessarily being served while the Khedive was being 
supported in any anti-British design. This nightmare, one 
would have thought, was enough to break the heart of any 
man. That order—and not merely order, but prosperity— 
could have been produced out of the chaos no one could have 
believed were not the fact before his eyes. How it was done 
is recorded in Lord Cromer’s famous book, Modern Egypt. 
The present book is an appendix to that work, and it is, if 
possible, more interesting than what went before, for the simple 
reason, as we have said, that the character of Abbas added a 
new complexity to the situation. 

The character of Tewfik in itself had not increased Lord 
Cromer’s difficulties. He was quiet, amenable, honest, and well- 
meaning, if not very industrious. While he was Khedive the 
essential condition of British administrative success was that 
there should be a fairly good understanding between him and a 
few of the highest Egyptian officials on the one hand, and the 
British Consu!-General and a few of the highest British officials 
on the other hand. But what was to become of the precarious 
system when the corner-stone of honest compliance in the person 
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of Tewfik was removed? That was the question to which 
Abbas’s succession exacted an answer. At first Lord Cromer 
was hopeful that Abbas might make a tolerable new corner. 
stone in spite of his extreme youth and inexperience. But 
he was soon undeceived. Abbas was very “ Egyptian ”—that 
is to say, he was anti-British, though he was not, except when 
it suited him, pro-Turkish. His ambitions, pressed to their 
wild extreme, would have meant a strong revival of Arabism, 
Here is Lord Cromer’s delightful account of Abbas’s specimen 
grievances, which showed the channel in which his mind had 
settled down to move after a few months on the Khedirial 
throne :— 

“The Khedive, who appeared friendly in July [1892], had 

become hostile in November. It was not possible to assign any 
one special reason for the change which had taken place in his 
disposition. It was true that he had first heard through the 
newspapers of the appointment of Sir Colin Moncrieff to a post in 
London, whereas he ought to have been informed at an earlier 
date ; that an English officer, who had his back turned and did 
not know that he was in the presence of the Khedive, had failed 
to salute him; that another English officer in the Egyptian 
service had come to his reception in long boots, whereas he ought 
to have come in trousers; that an English dragoon, who but a few 
months previously had been hoeing potatoes in Somersetshire and 
who had possibly never heard that such a person as the Khedive 
existed, had not risen from his seat on the platform of a railway 
station as a train bearing the Khedive swept by; that the Sirdar 
would not summarily dismiss certain native officers who had com- 
mitted no offence, but whom the Khedive wished to cashier without 
any form of trial whatsoever; that the English head of the police 
was equally recalcitrant, and defended the cause of a native officer 
who had been unfortunate enough to incur the Khedive’s wrath 
for some trivial offence; and that these, and a host of other 
similar incidents, clearly showed in the eyes of a petulant boy and 
his sycophants the existence of a deliberate plan to humiliate and 
degrade the rightful ruler of the country.” 
Events proved that a battle must be fought. Theright of the 
Khedive to dismiss his Ministers without consulting the 
British Consul-General was the terrain chosen by Lord 
Cromer. Lorl Cromer telegraphed to London pointing out 
the importance of the issue and demanding support. It was 
a case of “now or never.” By this test it was to be proved 
whether the precarious though workable Tewfikian conditions 
could be preserved. It must be said at this point that Lord 
Cromer could hardly have won the day uuless he had received 
the wise and unswerving support of Lord Rosebery. We 
should think that Lord Rosebery must always feel a thrill of 
pride and pleasure when he looks back on those times and 
remembers that, although many influential persons, with what- 
ever good intentions, tried to unnerve his arm, he did not once 
fail to back up the man on the spot. He saw Lord Cromer 
safely through this crisis and through yet other tests of equal 
gravity. If the first trial of strength was not a complete 
victory for Lord Cromer, it was because he did not wish to 
humiliate the young Khedive. He was content to take less 
than he could easily have grasped as the trophies of war. This 
also is a point to notice in appreciating the gentle art of 
dealing with the Oriental mind. 

The next trial of strength between Lord Cromer and the 
Khedive was brought about by the unrest in Egypt due to the 
growing belief that the Liberal Government at home would 
relax their hold upon Egypt. This, at least, was Lord 
Cromer’s diagnosis of the disease. But the symptoms were 
numerous, multiform, and contradictory. Nothing strikes 
us more forcibly in reading these pages than the simplicity 
with which a situation can be stated when all its various 
and confusing elements have been passed through the 
alembic of a statesmanlike mind. The first appear- 
ances of political disease are very different from their later 
appearances when the treatment proves to be efficacious 
and the disease is yielding to it, ‘Then one may wonder 
that the doctor could ever have been in serious doubt. The 
chief puzzle in Egyptian affairs was always to distinguish 
the genuine voice of the people and the real material interests 
of the politicians from what might be called the theatrical 
voice of the people and the professed ambitions of the 
politicians. Let us quote a few lines 2s an illustration of 
the difficulty. Lord Cromer in writing of a petition from 
Egyptian notables to the Sultan says :— 

“ This petition was, in fact, one of the most farcical episodes in 
the whole anti-English comedy. Anaged sheikh, who was known 
to be Anglophile, was asked why he had signed the petition. He 
smiled, and answered: ‘It is all empty words. I often say to my 
camel or to my horse, if in some trifling way he tries my patience, 
“Curses on you! May Allah strike you dead, oh som of a pig!” 
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If I thought it would really happen I should be silent; but I 
know that the beast will remain unharmed. So also I know that 
the English will stay here, whether I sign a petition or not. 
What does it matter then? I please our lord the Khedive; the 
English remain all the same and look after my interests, and 
every one is happy all round.’ ” 

At the second trial of strength Lord Cromer decided that, as 
the disease, reduced to its elements, was really doubt as to 
British intentions, the cure must obviously be “more garrison.” 
Once more Lord Rosebery behaved splendidly. ‘“ More 
garrison ” was administered, and the effect was instantaneous. 

Yet another trial of strength was brought about by the con- 
duct of the Khedive when he insulted British officers on 
parade and caused the provisional resignation of Lord 
Kitchener, who was then in command. The battle-ground 
aceepted by Lord Cromer suited him very well, because the 
issue would be comprebensible to the British people, and 
would, moreover, give no pretext to foreign Powers for 
intervening. Indeed, the French would actually have to 
support him, because they were politically concerned to exalt 
the efficiency of the native Army. If that Army were pro- 
nounced to be inefficient owing to the indifferent training given 
to it by its British officers, one of the main arguments 
on which the French relied to prove the absence of any need 
for a British garrison would fall to the ground. These facts 
are only a specimen of the heterogeneous considerations 
which Lord Cromer had always to bear in mind when coming 
toa decision. It was never possible to isolate a single issue. 
There was not only a regular error of the compass, but a 
thousand errors; as though a ship’s captain should try to 
navigate with a thousand shifting points of attraction 
surrounding his binnacle. Once again Lord Rosebery was 
staunch in the emergency, and Lord Cromer, winning the 
battle, rendered the Khedive comparatively harmless for 
several years to come. When Lord Rosebery left the 
Foreign Office he wrote to Lord Cromer :— 

“My prar Cromer—The sorrowful moment has come when I 
must say good-bye to you. We have gone through stormy times 
together, and I have long come to the conclusion that you are a 
good man to go tiger-hunting with. I shall now only join in 
the sport from a tree or distant howdah, but I may yet be of use. 
You know how well I wish you, and can guess how hard it is to 
cut the immediate bond that unites us.—Yours sincerely, 

: Rosspery.” 
It would be a difficult matter to distribute the honours of 
tiger-hunting between these two masters of the sport. They 
went into a jungle where there were several wounded tigers, 
a great many rival shikaris urging on the animals, no climb- 
able trees, and not a howdah in sight. Although Lord Cromer 
was in continuous political danger, he never bore any grudge 
against the chief tiger. He says of Abbas :— 

“Tn dealing with Abbas II. it was particularly easy to conform 
to all the conventional laws of politeness, for he was not only 
intelligent, but possessed a genuine sense of humour, which always 
elicited my warmest sympathies. I give an instance in point. At 
one time he was a good deal alarmed at the presence in Egypt of 
a large number of Italian artisans who had been imported to work 
on the Assouan dam. Many of them were believed to be extreme 
anarchists. A couple of so-called ‘secret’ police officers, whose 
identity was well known to every resident in Cairo, were brought 
from Italy, and were always in close attendance on the Khedive. 
In the course of conversation on one occasion I said to His High- 
ness that I did not think he need be much alarmed, for that if the 
anarchists murdered any one they were quite as likely to murder 
me as him, The idea was, he evidently thought, novel and 
felicitous ; he at once appreciated the latent humour of the situa- 
tion. His face was wreathed with smiles as he joyously replied, 
‘Tiens, c’est vrai!’ ” 

We have not space to do more than refer to the episodes— 
very curious and fascinating stories they make—in which 
Lord Cromer protected Young Turks in Egypt at a time 
when the Sultan was trying to decoy or carry them off to 
Constantinople. Probably none but a British Administrator 
would have taken pains to outwit the Khedive and save these 
people from the fate intended for them. But the Turks learn 
nothing. They take up arms against the nation which has 
ever been ready to ensure them justice, and bas resolutely 
refused to exploit them under the mask of diplomacy. Nor 
can we do much more than allude to the valuable introduction. 
Ws just note Lord Cromer’s generous tribute to Sir Eldon 
Gorst, and his conclusion that, although Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
reforms failed, it was inevitable that they should have been tried. 
Advanced democratic principles at home, and the establish- 
ment of Constitutions in Tarkey and Persia, would have made 





resistance to “reform” on Sir Eldon Gorst’s part extremely 
difficult, even if the Foreign Office had not actually preseribed 
the scheme for him. After the failure Lord Kitchener's 
wholesome and saving reaction was welcomed; but it is 
characteristic of Lord Cromer’s temperate judgments that 
he recognizes that Lord Kitchener succeeded because his 
methods came just when they did. Three years earlier they 
would probably have failed, though for contrary reasons, as 
surely as Sir Eldon Gorst’s programme itself. In looking to 
the future of the new Egypt Lord Cromer insists upon the 
great importance of associating the foreign residents in 
Egypt with the Government. They must be regarded, not 
as aliens, but as “Egyptians.” And the blessings of low 
taxation must be preserved. There is no visible bond of 
racial or religious sentiment, no linking emotion, between the 
Christian ruler and the Moslem ruled. The nearest equivalent 
is strong material interest—expressed in the entire absence of 
the grievance of oppressive taxation. The principle of low 
taxation caused much of Lord Cromer’s triumphant success, 
and we sincerely hope that in the new Egypt there will be no 
attempt to depart from a rule that has served Egypt and 
Britain so well. 





ADDISON’S ESSAYS.* 

In editing Addison’s Essays Sir James Frazer has fulfilled his 
task in just the spirit which Addison himself would have 
appreciated. For lovers of that great essayist need not to be 
reminded that, of all his particular pet aversions, none excited 
his ridicule and contempt more than the pedant. In the 
“Vision of Justice” he speaks of the editors, critics, com- 
mentators, and grammarians who demanded the first station 
in the column of knowledge; but “the goddess, instead of 
complying with their request, clapped them all into liveries, 
and bid them know themselves for no other but the lacqueys 
of the learned.” He returns to the charge in the admirable 
character sketch of the “ learned idiot,” Tom Folio, in which 
there occurs the following memorakle passage :— 

“There is another kind of pedant, who, with all Tom Folio’s 

impertinencies, hath greater superstructures and embellishments 
of Greek and Latin, and is still more insupportable than the other, 
in the same degree us he is more learned. Of this kind very often 
are editors, commentators, interpreters, scholiasts, and critics ; 
and in short, all men of deep learning without common sense. 
These persons set a greater value on themselves for having found 
out the meaning of a passage in Greek than upon the author for 
having written it; nay, will allow the passage itself not to have 
any beauty in it, at the same time that they would be considered 
as the greatest men of the age for having interpreted it. They 
will look with contempt on the most beautiful poems that have 
been composed by any of their contemporaries; but will lock 
themselves up in their studies for a twelvemonth together, to 
correct, publish, and expound such trifles of antiquity as a modern 
author would be contemned for.” 
And once more, in a paper on criticism, he condemns pedantry 
in learning as “like hypocrisy in religion, a form of knowledge 
without the power of it.” Now the author of The Golden 
Bough is far too wise and learned to fall into any of the 
vices reprobated by Addison. He might have equipped the 
essays with a prodigious commentary, but be knows better. 
All he has done is to write, by way of introduction, a charming 
account of an imaginary visit to Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
country seat to-day, followed by extracts from a fictitious 
MS. from the papers of the Spectator Club describing the 
post-nuptial adventures of Will Honeycomb, and a fleeting 
vision of the London of Queen Anne’s day, in which we are 
introduced to the essayist at work in Staple’s Inn. This tour 
de force, written throughout in just the right tone and style, 
a very few brief notes, and an excellent index make up 
the sum of the editor's contribution. It is a splendid 
example of the judicious reticence of which a German 
polymath would in no conceivable circumstances have been 
capable. 

The essays contained in these two volumes were written in 
the years 1709-1716; that is to say, during the four years 
that preceded the Peace of Utrecht, and during the Jacobite 
rising of the ’15. It is impossible to avoid comparisons with the 
conditions prevailing two hundred years later, and sometimes 
the parallelisms are striking enough, as in the references to the 
fall of Mons or the fighting in Flanders. But the detachment 
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of the writer from military preoccupations is much more 
remarkable. The Duke of Marlborough is only mentioned two 
or three times, and the same remark applies to Prince Eugene. 
A modern reader unversed in the history of the times would 
wholly fail to gain any notion of the magnitude of the conflict 
in which England was engaged. This detachment is no doubt 
partly due to the conditions under which war was waged— 
notably the long retirement into winter quarters—the greater 
security which England enjoyed as an island two hundred 
years ago, and the scantiness of the news; but it was 
due also to the temperament and predilections of the 
writer. Addison did not speak disrespectfully of soldiers, 
but he never failed to express his belief in the pre-eminence 
of the man of letters. It emerges in the “Vision of 
Fame,” where he notes that when the illustrious company 
were seated, “in all the discourse which passed at the table 
a word or a nod from Homer decided the controversy,” and 
we cannot help feeling that Addison’s partiality for Julius 
Caesar was due tothe fact that he was an author as well as a 
conqueror. It was not that Addison disparaged the life of action, 
but that he had an instinctive preference for the man who 
“has separated himself from the rest of mankind, and studied 
the wonders of creation, the government of his passions, and 
the revolutions of the world, and has an ambition to com- 
municate the effect of half his life spent in such noble inquiries.” 
It was this feeling which induced him to express his indigna- 
tion against literary pirates with such unusual fervour. In Dr. 
Hugh Walker’s work on The English Essay and Essayists, 
recently reviewed in these columns, the sanity and good taste 
of Addison's criticisms are freely acknowledged. It is interest- 
ing to note his literary preferences. His enthusiasm for Milton, 
whom he places at the head of all English poets, is attested 
by the number of citations and references. The allusions to 
Shakespeare are few and far between, and do not reveal any 
overwhelming admiration. Dante is not once mentioned, and 
Tasso only in depreciation of the tinsel quality of his verse. 
With French authors, and especially Boileau, he had a much 
more extensive acquaintance. But in the main his quotations 
were derived from the ancient classics, and especially the Latin 
poets. We have spoken of his reverence for Homer, and he was 
well acquainted with the tragedians. He had read and appre- 
ciated Longinus, but it is curious to find him regarding Plato 
as a lesser light than Seneca, though probably this was because 
of Seneca’s closer approximation to Christian morality. There 
are more quotations from Virgil than any other author; but 
Addison had read Juvenal, Lucretius, Ovid, Horace, und 
Martial with an intimate appreciation of their respective 
merits. There is an admirable criticism of Juvenal in the 
paper on Simonides, in which he condemns the satirist for 
exposing the sex in general, without doing justice to the 
valuable part of it, and adds: “Such levelling satires are of 
no use to the world ... a satire should expose nothing but 
what is corrigible.” Addison’s defence of classical quotations 
on the ground of “the natural love of Latin which is so 
prevalent in our common people” is largely ironical, as the 
context clearly shows. Certainly it would not be attempted, 
even in joke, by any modern essayist. 

But this was only one side of Addison’s equipment. He 
was far more than a critic and a classicist: and his fame with 
the general reader rests more securely on the Coverley papers 
or his whimsical musings on the fashions and follies of the 
hour. Dr. Walker observes that he was incapable of the 
famous compliment paid by Steele to a good woman, that 
“to love her was a liberal education,” and he certainly shone 
more in gently castigating the follies of the fair sex than in 
extolling their virtues. His attitude is perhaps best repre- 
sented by the passage in which he says: “I consider woman 
as a beautiful romantic animal, that may be adorned with 
furs and feathers, pearls and diamonds, ores and silks.” There 
is no comfort for feminists in Addison, but rather much 
ground for irritation. And yet he was no misogynist, and 
was so adroitly inconsistent as almost to disarm criticism. 
Thus at the close of the “ Vision of Justice,” in which he has 
mercilessly exposed the vanity, censoriousness, and prudery 
of woman, he softens the picture by observing :— 

“JT could not but reflect with wonder at the partiality and 
extravagance of my vision ; which, according to my thoughts, has 
not done justice to the sex. If virtue in men is more venerable, 


it is in women more lovely ; which Milton has very finely expressed 
in his Paradise Lost, where Adam, speaking of Eve, after having 





asserted his own pre-eminence, as being first in creation and 
internal faculties, breaks out into the following rapture :— 
*—Yet when I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

An in herself complete, so well to know 

Her own, that what she wills to do, or say, 

Seems wisest, virt t, di test, best, 

All higher knowledge in her presence falls 

traded. Wisdom, in discourse with her, 

Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows. 

Authority and reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 

Occasionally : and, to consummate all, 

Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 

Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 

About her, as a guard angelic placed.’ ” 
The only instances in which Addison could be charged with 
anything like a breach of good taste relate to matters in which 
the standard of decorum has so changed as to annihilate the 
offence. His tact and moderation were unfailing, and it is 
thoroughly characteristic of him that in his paper on “The 
Wonders of the Microcosm” he should have commented on the 
partiality of “the gross of mankind for the description of 
everything that is great and bulky.” He respected reticence, 
and there is no better defence of the art of omission than in 
his essay on “The Eloquence of Silence,” in which occurs a 
passage which may be especially commended to modern 


composers :— 





“TI have myself been wonderfully delighted with a masterpiece 
of music, when in the very tumult and ferment of their harmony, 
all the voices and instruments have stopped short on a sudden, 
and after a little pause recovered themselves again as it were, and 
renewed the concert in all its parts. Methought this short 
interval of silence has had more music in it than any the same 
space of time before or after it.” 


So, again, it would be hard to find better advice for a modern 
editor than is given in the paper headed “The Spectator’s 
Self-Denial,” in which he indulges in the difficult exercise of 
self-congratulation without lapsing into pompostty. 





RENTS IN THE CONSTITUTION.* 


In a long introduction prefixed to the eighth edition of his 
great work on Constitutional Law Mr. Dicey compares the Con- 
stitution as it is with the Constitution as it was when the first 
edition of the book appeared. There may still be some among 
our readers to whom the idea that the British Constitution 
bas changed will come asa surprise. Written Constitutions, 
they may think, can undergo alterations because they always 
contain some provision for the introduction of amendments. 
But the British Constitution, with its array of a few founda- 
tion principles and the absence of any process by which these 
principles can be varied, is free from any danger of the kind. 
The Constitution which has been our boast in the past is our 
boast still, and will remain so until there comes a revolution 
more disastrous than any we have yet experienced. This is 
not Mr. Dicey’s opinion, and it will not, we think, be the 
opinion of any one who reads his introduction with an open 
mind. He arranges his inquiry under four heads: “The 
Sovereignty of Parliament,” “The Rule of Law,” “The 
Tendency of Certain New Constitutional Conventions,” and 
“The Introduction of New Constitutional Ideas.” The needs 
of space compel us to make a selection among these subjects, 
and we shall confine ourselves to the first and second and toa 
particular instance of the fourth. 

The sovereignty of Parliament, as it was understood thirty 
years ago, meant that the King, the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons acting together constitute Parliament ; 
that this Parliament has “the right to make or unmake 
any law whatever”; that the law of England gives no 
person or body the right to override or set aside the legislation 
of Parliament; and that the power of Parliament extends to 
every part of the King’s dominions. Into the first of these prin- 
ciples the Parliament Act has introduced a very great change. 
Down to 1911 no Act of Parliament could be passed without 
the consent of both Houses. The House of Lords had the 
right of rejecting any Bill sent up to it by the House of Com- 
mons. As regards one large and very important class of 
measures that power has been taken away. The Lords may 
still discuss a Money Bill for a calendar month, but they can- 
not prevent its becoming an Act of Parliament at the end of 
that month. It is only in this case that the Parliament Act 
abolishes the veto of the Lords, but in every case it changes 
it from a final to a suspensive veto. Provided that a Bill has 
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been passed by the Commons without any material change 
and rejected by the Lords in each of three successive Sessions, 
and that at least two years shall have elapsed between the 
date of the second reading in the first Scesion and the date 
en which it passes the Commous in the third Session, it 
may be presented tothe King for his assent as though the 
Lords had not rejected it. A careless observer might argue 
that these changes are formal rather than serious. Before 
the passing of the Parliament Act the Lords very rarely 
rejected or altered a Money Bill, and since 1832 they have 
again and again given their consent to Bills sent up to them 
by the Commons though they did not approve of their con- 
tents. Their absolute veto has for something like three 
generations been nothing more than a suspensive veto. Why, 
then, should it be made a grievance that in this particular 
the uniform, or almost uniform, practice of the House of 
Lords has been turned into a statute? The answer is that 
the Parliament Act deprives the Lords of a power which 
might be, and sometimes was, used with very real benefit 
to the nation—the power of compelling a dissolution. Down 
to 1911, if a Government felt that the Lords were 
vexatiously delaying Jegislation which a majority of the 
nation desired, they could always test tho accuracy 
of their opinion by submitting to a General Election. 
If the result proved that the electorate was with them, 
the Lords, by a well-established convention, offered no further 
resistance to the proposals of the Government, however much 
they might dislike them. In this way there was a real 
provision made against the possibility that since the last 
General Election the majority in the House of Commons had 
eeased to represent the majority of the electors. The Parlia- 
ment Act provides no similar security. At every General 
Election the constituencies virtually divest themaclvea of 
effective political power for a term of five years. At the end 
ef that time they can punish the Government for what they 
have done, but they could not prevent them from doing it. 
The more distrustful the country becomes of its repre- 
sentatives, the more unwilling those representatives will 
be to appeal to it. “A House of Commons, the majority 
whereof perceive that their popularity is on the wane, 
will for that very reason be opposed to a dissolution; for 
until it occurs such majority can earry any legislation 
it desires, and a dissolution may destroy this power.” 
Is any further proof needed that the Parliament Act has 
altered the Constitution in at least one most important 
particular ? 

The supremacy of law and its administration by an inde- 
pendent authority was a second feature of the Constitution. 
Is it so still? Mr. Dicey holds that “the ancient veneration 
for the rule of law has in England suffered during the last 
thirty years a marked decline.” In proof of this he points 
first to actual legislation. Recent Acts of Parliament have 
given judicial or quasi-judicial authority to certain Govern- 
ment officials. In different ways this is done by the Education 


Act of 1902, by the Insurance Act, and by the Finance Act of | 


1910. The decision of certain questions bas been expressly 


taken away from the Courts of Law and vested in the | 


authorities appointed to carry out the purposes of the Acts. 
Mr. Dicey does not question the convenience of this change 
from the point of view of a man of business. Such a man, 
“whether employed by a private firm or working in a public 
office, must make it his main object to see that the business in 
which he is concerned is efficiently carried out. He could 
not do this if tied down by the rules which rightly check the 
action of a judge.” Yet it is precisely in these rules that the 
private citizen finds his most effective protection against arbi- 
trary government. In order to remove the occasional fetters 
which the Courts have imposed on the action of official persons 
we have deprived ourselves of our best safeguard against 
official tyranny. The Law Courts have in one or two instances 
discovered an unsuspected weakness in the official armour 
ereated by these Acts, but with this exception the rule of law 
has been suspended in the interest of those who wear it. A 
second example of this growing antagonism to the rule of 
law is the dislike of judicial intervention felt by large classes 
of persons. The blackleg may often be guilty of preferring 
his own interest to that of his fellow-workmen. But down 
to the passing of the Trade Disputes Act the law left the 
morality of his action to the decision of his own eonscience. 
By that measure be was mado over to the mercy of his 








brethren as shown in “that self-contvadictory idea of 
‘peaceful picketing,’ which is no more capable of real 
existence than would be ‘peaceful war’ or ‘ unoppressive 
oppression.’ ” 

The “ New Constitutional Ideas” which Mr. Dicey specially 
mentions are Woman Suffrage, Proportional Representation, 
Federalism, and the Referendum. We propose here to deal 
only with the third of these ideas. Federalism, says Mr. Dicey, 
“is a natural constitution for a body of States which desire 
union and do not desire unity.” It is greatly favoured by 
the physical contiguity of the countries included in the 
Federation, and by their approximate equality in wealtb, 
population, and historical position. And when successful it 
has “tended to pass into nationalism.” All the same, it is 
absolutely necessary not to confound these two thinge. To 
establish a really federal government is to deny “national 
independence to every State of the Federation.” Is it expedient 
to extend this system to England and her Dominions? To 
this question Mr. Dicey gives an unhesitating answer. The 
attempt to form a Federal Constitution for the British Empire 
is, he thinks, full of peril to England, to the Dominions, and 
to the Empire itself. The advocates of the scheme do not 
seem to have given a thought to the inquiry, “ What are 
they going to do with the old Imperial Parliament which 
bas, throughout the whole history of England, inherited 
the traditions and often exercised the reality of sovereign 
power? Under our new Constitation is the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to become a Federal Congress wherein every State is to 
have due representation? Is this Federal Congress to be for 
Englishmen the English Parliament, or is there to be in 
addition to, or instead of, the ancient Parliament of England 
a new local English Parliament controlling the affairs of 
England alone?” Mr. Dicey sees in the fact that the 
advocates of Federalism have never really considered “ what 
is to be, under a Federal Government, the real position not of 
the United Kingdom but of that smal! country limited in size, 
but still of immense power, which is specifically known by the 
august name of England,” a strange example of intellectual 
levity. England is not merely a fractional part of a larger 
whole. She was known and famous “before the legal 
creation either of Great Britain or of the United King- 
dom,” and to forget this can only land ws in difficulties 
with India, with the Crown Colonies, with the Protectorates. 
To take one point only, the law of England and the Jaws of 
some of the Dominions have different conceptions of British 
citizenship. The one gives equal political rights to all British 
subjects, the other introduces limitations founded on race or 
colour. The present Imperial Parliament and the suggested 
Imperial Congress will necessarily represent opposite ideas ou 
this vital question, and Mr. Dicey aske with great pertinence 
whether the peoples of India will contentedly see themselves 
transferred from the more liberal to the less liberal authority. 
In his opinion, there is no necessity for any such change. 
Only two things are wanted to give us the substantial 
advantages that are claimed for Federalism. “They are 
the contribution by every country within the Empire 
towards the cost of defending the Empire,” and the estab- 
lishment of “constant consultation between England and 
the Dominions.” 

We are inclined to be of Mr. Dicey’s mind upon this 
question of Imperial Federalism, but he has omitted— 
owing possibly to the date at which the introduction 
was completed —one consideration which may compel 
Englishmen to go further in the direction against which 
he warns them than they would do if left wholly to 
themselves. The magnificent response which the Dominions 
have made to the call of the Empire will give a new significance 
to their viewa and wishes on the whole question of Imperial 
as contrasted with Britannic Federalism. The adoption or 
rejection of the Imperial Federal solution bas beeome 
an issue to the consideration of which the Dominions must 
be admitted on equal terms, and at present we have no 
information as to the attitude they will take up in the 
momentous debate to which the conelusion of the war is likely 
to lead. For ourselves, we feel that in any ease premalure 
Imperial Federalism might be a disaster. When the self- 
governing Dominions equal the Motherland in population, 
and when the most distant of them can reach us easily in 
three weeks, the whole scheme will bear a very different and 
much more practical aspect. 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE TELEGRAPH.* 

Taz invention of the electric telegraph was, like most great 
inventions, a composite work. Many lines of research had to 
converge before it became possible to send messages with that 
practical annihilation of time and space which we associate 
to-day with the notion of telegraphy. The work of Cooke 
and Wheatstone and Steinheil will never be forgotten in the 
history of international communication. But the public, 
which usually goes to the root of the matter, has rightly 
crowned the labours of the great American whose belated 
biography has just been published by coining a household 
word from his name, and his alone. The code which is 
universally used in telegraphy is known all over the world as 
“ Morse,” and Mr. Kipling has lent the weight of his authority 
to the verb “to morse.” The second volume of Mr. E. L. 
Morse’s copious biography of his distinguished father is 
devoted to an account of the laborious investigations which 
led to the construction of a practical electric telegraph, and 
of the still more difficult negotiations by dint of which the 
inyentor succeeded in persuading the Congress of the 
United States to give his device that public trial which 
alone could display its wide utility, The origin of the 
modern telegraphic system dates back to an Atlantic voyage 
in 1832. Morse, who was then, at the age of forty-one, 
a well-known and moderately prosperous American painter, 
had always taken an intelligent, though amateur, interest 
in the wonders of electricity. One night at the dinner-table 
of the packet-ship ‘Sully,’ by which he was returning to 
America, a certain Dr. Jackson—who afterwards laid claim 
to the germ of the invention—gave an account of recent 
researches in electro-magnetism, specially dwelling on the 
fact that electricity passed instantaneously through any 
known length of wire, and that its presence could be observed 
at any point by breaking the circuit. Morse was then seized 
by a sudden inspiration, and said: “If the presence of elec- 
tricity can be made visible in any part of the circuit, I see no 
reason why intelligence may not be transmitted instantaneously 
by electricity.” Others had independently conceived the same 
idea; it was Morse’s special title to renown that he proceeded 
to think out the details of a practicable scheme through which 
an intelligible message might be transmitted by a series of 
openings and closings of an electric circuit. The special 
feature of his invention was the use of the electro-magnet— 
as distinct from Cooke and Wheatstone’s adoption of the 
galvanometer—and the permanent record of the message by 
the receiving instrument. Not the least valuable of his con- 
tributions to science was the invention of the relay and of the 
dot-and-dash alphabet, without either of which the telegraph 
would hardly have obtained its universal applications. He 
was endowed by nature with that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains ” which, if it is not altogether synonymous with genius, 
is at least one of its most valuable concomitants, and this 
interesting record of his labours deserves a high place in the 
history of epoch-making inventions. Was Dr. Morse, we 
wonder, the first man who thought of a two-letter alphabet, 
or must we look for some earlier discoverer of this simple 
secret ? 





THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR.t 
THE campaign of 1757, which included the battles of Prague, 
Nossbach, and Leuthen, has been pronounced by such diverse 
authorities as Jomini and Brackenbury to be “one of the 
most brilliant episodes in Frederick’s career, and, as an 
exhibition of character and military talent combined, one of 
the most remarkable in history.” That campaign has been 
once for all described by Carlyle, from the Prussian stand- 
point. An interesting contemporary account of it, from the 
pen of an English officer in the Austrian service, is now for 
the first time published, with the addition of a large number 
of contemporary plans and battle-sketches which help greatly 
in the understanding of the various movements of troops—a 
matter which even Carlyle does not always make as clear as 
the military student could wish. Horace St. Paul, whose 
“war journal” has been carefully and competently edited by 





age of twenty-two through killing his antagonist in a duel, 
After some wanderings on the Continent, he entered the Austrian 
service at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, and was 
speedily appointed aide-de-camp to Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
from whom he passed in the same capacity to Marshal Daun, 
He went through the campaigns in which these chiefs took 
part without being absent from the army for a single day, and 
in all their battles was engaged in carrying orders to the 
various subordinate generals, He formed the habit of jotting 
down notes of the transactions of each day, and devoted hig 
leisure in winter quarters to revising and transcribing these 
notes. Unfortunately he only completed his work for the 
years 1756 and 1757, and it is this revised and amplified 
journal, written in clear though not very polished French, 
which is now given to the world, in fulfilment of a promise 
made some time ago in the Cambridge Modern History. St. 
Paul remained in the Austrian service for several years after 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, was afterwards appointed 
Secretary to the British Embassy in Paris, and spent the last 
years of a long and honourable life on his estate in 
Northumberland. His journal shows him to have been a 
thoughtful and clear-sighted student of military affairs, and it 
will be held a valuable addition to the contemporary docu- 
ments illustrating the piratical exploits of the Kaiser's most 
famous predecessor. 





POEMS ON WAR.* 

ProrrssoR KNIGHT, who in 1901 published a volume entitled 
Pro Patria et Regina on behalf of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Fund, has just published a second volume on behalf of the 
Belgian Relief Fund, entitled Pro Patria et Rege. He has 
collected poems on war, its characteristics and results, from 
English and American sources, beginning with Shakespeare, 
and coming down to the present time. The book will have 
more than contemporary value, for while he has reprinted 
some of the best war poems that have been inspired by the 
present crisis, the Professor has laid the great standard 
writers of the past, from Shakespeare downwards, under con- 
tribution, and has written an illuminating preface on the 
probable results to civilization and moral character of this 
terrific European struggle. In that preface he quotes from 
the memorable letter that Wordsworth wrote to Captain 
Pasley in the year 1812—the letter which has so often been 
quoted and referred to in these columns. The words are so 
timely that we shall make no apology for once more placing 
them before our readers :— 

“ As far as regards ourselves and our security, I do not think a 
wide space of conquered country is desirable: and, as a patriot, I 
have no wish for it... . Holding these notions, it is natural—highly 
as I rate the importance of military power, and deeply as I feel its 
necessity for the protection of every excellence and virtue—that I 
should rest my hopes with respect to the emancipation of Europe 
more upon moral influences and the wishes and opinions of tie 
people of the respective nations, ... But the spirit of conquest, and 
the ambition of the sword, never can confer glory and happiness 
upon a nation that has attained power sufficient to protect itself. 
. . « Woe be to that country whose military power is irresistible, 
I deprecate such an event for Great Britain scarcely less than for 
any other land... . If a nation have nothing to oppose or fear 
without, it cannot escape decay and concussion within... . 
Indefinite progress undoubtedly there ought to be somewhere: 
but let that be in knowledge, in science, in civilisation, in the 
increase of the numbers of the people, and in the augmentation 
of their virtue and happiness: but progress in conquest cannot be 

. a fit object for the exertions of a people.... My prayer as 
a patriot is that we may always bave, somewliere or other, enemies 
capable of resisting us, and keeping us at arm’s length.” 

It is surely a good thing, when the darkness of the horror 
of war, made darker by German “ frightfulness,” is upon us, to 
realize that there is a nobler side to the shield, and this 
Professor Knight has shown to us by his collection. One 
misses the ballad of “ The Revenge,” but one could not have 
everything in a volume which, though well got up and pleasant 
to hold in the hand, is published at the popular price of 
2s, 6d. net. The book is dedicated to the late Lord Roberts. 





OLD ROADS AND EARLY ABBEYS.t 
Turs book will give much pleasure to the lover of London, 
especially to the lover of Marylebone and the adjacent parishes. 





Mr. G. G. Butler, was forced to leave his native country at the 








* Samuel F. B. Morse: his Letters and Journals, Edited by Edward Lind 
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Hyde Park, Tyburn, St. John’s Wood, the -Edgware Road, 
Marylebone Lane—all teem with traditions. Even Lisson 
Grove, after we have read its history, is not as dull and 
squalid as it seems. It is a pity that the author in almost 
every chapter betrays such marked Roman Catholic sympathy ; 
but the antiquarian mind does as a rule tend that way. This 
prejudice, however, is not shown in such a manner as to make 
the book controversial, and we heartily recommend it to all 
those Londoners who have under their care children whose 
constitutional walks must be taken in public parks and streets. 
Many a dreary tramp may be rendered delightful by its study. 
The thought of “ the fatal elm ” lends a fearful romance to the 
Marble Arch; Kensington Gardens are full of more cheerful 
memories; the dreary Euston Road, even, is enlivened by the 
traditions of St. Pancras. Space forbids us to quote the 
romantic details of the chapters before us, but we transcribe 
one paragraph as suggestive of an interesting walk taken 
with this book in hand :— 

“ Marylebone, however, gave the time-honoured name of Tyburn 
to the Ayebrook or Aybourne, a little stream which branched off 
from the Tyburn brook in its home at Hampstead. From there 
the Ayebrock flowed down Allsop Place, through Marylebone Lane, 
where a narrow passage shows to-day its overland route. Rein- 
forced by springs coming from the village of Aye or Eye, it coursed 
the conduit meads of Bond Street and Conduit Street, and rested 
and rippled in a reservoir at the north-east corner of the Deer 
Park (Green Park), It also flowed down Hay (Aye) Hill, through 
Lansdown Passage, along Procession (Constitution) Hill, and 
entered the Thames at two different points. Midway on the 
bank of this little stream was built the old Parish Church of 
Marylebone, St. Mary-at-the-Bourne, It was pulled down in 1741, 
and the site is now occupied by a chapel-of-case.” 





FICTION. 





RED HAIR.® 
Mr. Roperr Haxtrax is one of those writers who, in the 
carrying out of their design, rely neither on the amenities of 
eivilization nor the charm of nature. There are no vivid 
pictures of mountain or flood, of sunrises or sunsets, no 
descriptions of “stately homes” or high life, no attempt to 
reproduce the thoughts or eonversation of those who belong 
to the governing classes. The action passes almost entirely 
in the purlieus of Islington, and the dramatis personae 
are exclusively drawn from the lower social strata of the urban 
pepulation. They are for the most part people to whom meat 
is a luxury, and the herring, varied by an occasional mackerel, 
the pitce de résistance of their principal meals. They do not 
belong to the “submerged” class, but they are not far 
from the border, and for the most part are strangers to 
regular employment. Some of them, such as the Gundys, 
maintain a pretence of shabby gentility without any visible 
means of subsistence beyond cadging and pilfering. The 
most hard-working person of all, Mrs. Whirl, who takes in 
lodgers, is a hard-bearted shrew, while her husband spends 
most of his life in ineffectual rumination, and wins our sym- 
pathy from start to finish. For Mr. Whirl, like his creator, 
is an idealist and optimist. Some of the most powerful 
chroniclers of the life of our mean streets have led us to 
suppose that their inhabitants are incapable of happiness. 
Mr. Halifax thinks otherwise, and has devoted his talents and 
his observation, not for the first time, to illustrate the irre- 
pressible quality of the romantic instinct in the most adverse 
circumstances. It is impossible altogether to acquit him of 
sentimentality, but that element is so far tempered and 
relieved by a gennine vein of humour that it seldom de- 
generates into effusiveness. Still, one rather regrets the 
absence of a character in which goodness and benevolence 
are accompanied by strength of fibre. Tenacity and persistence 
are found to be allied with the powers of darkness, while the 
people who engage our sympathies are with hardly an excep- 
tion of the type of weaker vessel. And this prompts us to 
observe that Mr. Halifax has played on our heartetrings by 
ascribing to the heroine an excess of sensitiveness rare in the 
elass to which she belongs. It is not that the poor do not 
euffer keenly; but as a rule they are mercifully endowed with 
a thicker skin in regard to the rongh-and-tumble of daily life. 
Now Kate Whirl, the heroine, is represented as suffering 
agonies from her earliest childhood because of the rough and 
eruel chaff aimed at her red bair. We are told that she was a 





* Hed Hair. By Robert Nalifax. Lendem: Meitbuen and Co. 
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remarkably good-looking girl, and not wanting in a certain 
independenee. Yet we find her as prodigal of tears as a 
delicately nurtured early Victorian heroine. Here, for once, 
we find ourselves in, at any rate, partial agreement with Mrs. 
Whirl, when that extremely unpleasant woman remarked: 
“Did you ever hear tell of a sane girl—or woman—threaten- 
ing to do away with herself—or, at any rate, to throw up her 
job and hide berself from all the world—because of the colour 
of her hair?” Mr. Halifax would no doubt retort that there 
are exceptions in all social strata, that a novelist has a 
right to select, and that in fiction adherence to the norm 
spells monotony. Still, Kate’s abnormal sensitivencss intro- 
duces an element of unreality into a story which is evidently 
based on a good deal of faithful observation. And the same 
remark applies to the literary bootblack, though legend bas 
enshrined the memory of a harmonious blacksmith and 
history has recorded the case of a musical small-coals man. 
Red Hair is a novel without a hero, for Archie Lanphicr is of 
too mixed a clay and too much the victim of impulse to com- 
mand respect, and the best character-drawing is to be found 
in the portrait of the unlovely, thoroughly odious, but 
extremely interesting Mrs. Gundy, whose malevolent insin- 
cerity is exhibited in a manner nothing short of masterly. 
Indeed, if we rule out the delightful Mr. Whirl, the evil 
spirits of the drama are so much more lifelike than the good 
as to impair the balance between the aesthetic and moral 
appeal. 





The Temple of Dawn. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon. 
63.)—It would be useless to assert, as publishers love to do, 
that Miss Wylie’s latest novel is the product of a remarkable 
understanding of Anglo-Indian relationships, for ber dis- 
courses on the matter are neither subtle nor particularly 
convincing, and ler East tends to be the East of nautch girls 
and villainous natives of bypnotie power. Rather, this is a 
book for those who are not ashamed to enjoy a stirring story 
with plenty of intrigue and a generous allowance of the more 
primitive emotions, and, since we are far from being desirous 
or capable of tracing out the many complexities of the plot, 
suffice it to say that it is woven round the ever-popular figure 
of the social outcast who is still a gentleman, of the strong 
man who puts up a stern fight against his overwhelming 
passions. But it seems tous a pity that the writer should 
have taken so seriously the duty of characterization, and 
should have given us laborious accounts of the psychology of 
her men and women; for in a melodrama of this admirable 
kind it is surely allowable to forgo all introspection, and to 
dangle your puppets frankly by visible strings. 

His English Wife. By Rudolph Stratz. Translated by 
A.C. Curtis. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—Since August we have 
heard so much of the brutal hatred of the Germans towards 
us English that we were surprised to find an admittedly 
popular German novelist dealing out to us the most generous 
justice. The hero of His English Wife, one Helmut Merker, 
is a Lieutenant in the Prussian Army, who at first is torn 
between idealistic patriotism and an admiration of our wide- 
spread Imperialism and of that liberty of thought and action 
which he sees to be the keynote of British life; later, of 
course, he perceives the error of our ways, and his “German” 
instincts are victorious. Half the scenes are laid in England 
and half in a German garrison town. Now and then the 
writer makes mistakes—we do not hold that “a man who 
works for his living is no gentleman,” nor do our officers play 
hockey in white flannele—but he possesses, on the whole, a 
shrewd insight and a true understanding of the average 
English girl, although she appears to bim, strangely enough, 
less vivacious than her German contemporary. It only 
remains to add that Mr. Curtis has given us a perfectly 
adequate, if not inspired, translation of a book which, in spite 
of our natural prejudices, interested us immensely. 

Reapasts Novers.—The Carnival of Florence. By 
Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)}—A story of the 
Florence of Savonarola and Piero dei Medici. As usual in 
Miss Bowen’s work, tbe love interest is independent of history, 
and the colouring is throughout brilliant.——Love ia a Palace. 
By F. E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)}—Mrs. Penny 
contrasts the English and Mobammedan views on marriage 
with careful restraint, but the eubject is neither simple nor 
pleasant, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


The last two volumes have now been published of The 
Collected Works of William Morris (Longmans and Co., 
£12 123. net the set of 24 vols.). The twenty-third volume 
contains a collection of Morris’s Socialist lectures and essays, 
while in the twenty-fourth are a number of verse fragments 
that have never before been published. Among the latter the 
most considerable is perhaps the unfinished “ Scenes from the 
Fall of Troy,” an early poem in dramatic form. Each of the 
two volumes before us is prefaced with one of those delightful 
introductions by Miss May Morris which give such a special 
charm to this edition, The last of them deals mainly with 
Morris’s collection of manuscripts and early printed books, 
and with the Kelmscott Press, and we may add that the 
volume contains a reduced facsimile of a page from the 
famous Chaucer, printed on the Kelmscott Press paper. We 
cannot here comment upon the newly published poems, but we 
may content ourselves with quoting the lines written for the 
tapestry of a bed at Kelmscott, which fall most appropriately 
on the last page of the last volume of this collected edition :— 

“T am old and have seen 
Many things that have been, 
Both grief and peace, 

And wane and increase, 
No tale I tell 

Of ill or well, 

But this I say, 

Night treadeth on day, 

And for worst and best 
Right good is rest.” 

“ Efficiency,” on the other side of the Atlantic, is treated as 
a subject for systematic and scientific investigation. The 
following paragraph, for instance, is from a chapter upon 
“Rbythm” in Fundamental Sources of Efficiency, by Fletcher 
Durell (J. B. Lippincott Co., 10s. 6d. net) :— 

“ After studying the work of men engaged in loading pig iron 

on a car, F. W. Taylor found that in order to load the maximum 
amount in a day, a workman must be freo from load 58 per cent. 
of the time. Hence in the Bethlehom Steel Works ho required 
men doing this kind of work to sit down and rest at intervals so 
as to bring the part of the time when they were free from load up 
to the 58 per cent. This was an essential part of the method by 
which he increased the amount of pig iron loaded per day by each 
man from 12} tons to 47 tons.” 
The greater part of the book is of a far more abstract and 
generalized character than this quotation, which, however, 
gives an idea of the ends towards which the study of 
“efficiency” is directed. 








An interesting study of the Prairie Provinces of Canada is 
given by Mr. E. B. Mitchell in his volume on Western Canada 
before the War (Joun Murray, 5s. net). The first half of his 
book is of a descriptive character, while the second is devoted 
to a discussion of the particular problems which have to be 
faced in Western Canada, One of the most fundamental of 
these, we gather from Mr. Mitchell, is the wide cleavage and 
lack of sympathy between the inhabitants of the industrial 
cities and the agricultural population. “The division,” he 
says, “ of French and English in Quebec and Ontario has been 
troublesome enough to Canadian statesmen; but the breach 
between town and country is perhaps an even graver matter.” 
Other subjects discussed by Mr. Mitchell are the power of 
Trusts, “ graft” in politics, and the effect of immigration upon 
wa ges. 





Most books dealing with physical geography are intended 
for school use, and are consequently of a very elementary 
character, Physical Geography, by Philip Lake (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net), is intended, however, for more 
advanced students. Mr. Lake, who holds the University 
lectureship in the subject, writes with authority, and his book 
has the advantage of being fully and excellently illustrated. 





A welcome volume of Selections from the Federalist (Hum- 
phrey Milford for the Harvard University Press, 4s. 6d. net) 
has been put together by Professor W. B. Munro. This 
famous series of newspaper letters, written by Hamilton, 





Madison, and Jay in defence of the new American Constitu- 
tion of 1783, must always remain of deep value to political 
students. Not only, as Professor Munro says in his useful 
historical introduction, does the Federalist give instruction 
in the foundations of the American Constitution, but it containg 
the first systematic review of the principles of federal govern- 
ment in general. 


An interesting bypath of history has been explored in 
Children of France, by E. Maxtone Graham (Methuen and Co., 
6s. net), which deals with the families of the Royal Valois and 
Bourbons, ending with the tragedy of the Temple in Revolu- 
tionary days. It will be news to most readers that Mary, the 
future Queen of Scots, once wrote a Latin theme on the mis- 
behaviour of one of her princely playmates, in which she 
observed : “ We should be examples to the people. How can 
we reprove others, unless we ourselves are faultless P ” 





Mr. S. C. Hill has published a readable biography of Yusuf 
Khan (Longmans and Co., 10s. 6d. net), whom Sir John Malcolm 
described as “ the bravest and ablest of all the native soldiers 
that ever served the English in India,” and who ended his 
remarkable career by being banged as a rebel in 1764, The 
work is largely based on hitherto unpublished manuscripts, 
and leads down a romantic byway in Indian history. 





Booxs or Rererence.—We have received the current 
issue of that useful compilation, Debreét’s House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench (Dean and Son, 7s. 6d. net). 
Another book covering similar ground, but issued in a handier 
form, is the familiar Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1915 
(Whittaker and Co., 33. 6d. net). The South American Year 
Book, 1915 (The Louis Cassier Co. 33 Bedford Street, 
W.C., 25s. net) contains much statistical and general informa- 
tion as well as an exccllent map.——Who's Who in Music, 
edited by H. Saxe Wyndham and Geoffrey L’Epine (Pitman 
and Sons, 6s. net), gives biographical accounts of contemporary 
musicians of all nationalities. With this may be mentioned 
The Musical Directory, 1915 (Rudall, Carte, and Co., 23 Berners 
Street, W., 3s. net)——We have also received The British 
Journal Photographic Alinanac, 1915 (Greenwood and Co., 24 
Wellington Street, W.C., 1s. net). 











New Epitrons.—A second edition has been published of 
Nathan Hale, 1776, by Henry Phelps Johnston (Humphrey 
Milford for the Yale University Press, 10s. 6d. net). It 
contains a considerable amount of new material connected 
with MHale’s life that has been discovered during the 
last ten years. We have received a copy of the fourth 
edition of The Law of Carriage by Railway, by Henry W. 
Disney (Stevens and Sons, 7s. 6d.).——- We _ may also mention 
a cheap reissue of Prince Kropotkin’s well-known study in 
philosophic Anarchism, Mutual Aid (William Heinemann, 
ls. net). 











Maps.—Messrs. Stanford have sent us their War Map No. 10, 
which covers the ground of the campaign in the Caucasus on 
a scale of about sixteen miles to the inch——From Messrs. 
Bartholomew we have received a map of Egypt (2s. net) on 
about the same scale, and a Route Chart of the World 
(1s. net). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—.—— 
Berget (A.), The Earth : its Life and Death, 8v0 .............s000+ (Putnam) net 74 
Bragg (W. H. and W. L. ), The Rays of Crystal Structure, 8vo ...(Bel!l) net 7 
Bush (R. A.), Whence Have I Come? 8vo ............ (Garden City Press net 26 
Cecil (A.), Life of Robert Ceci!, Firat Earl of Salisbur. (J. Murray) net 129 
ye ay (H. H.), Forest Valuation, RE (Chapman & Hall) net 86 
Cla (M. E.,) Paris Waits: 1914, cr 8vo .............00.0 (Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Collier (E, A.), A History of Old Kinderhook, 8vo ............... (Putnam) net 219 


Cox (K.), Artist and Public, and other Essays on Art Subjects, cr 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 5 
Cresswell (C. M.), The Making and Breaking of Almansur, cr 8vo 
« Thatto & Windus) 6” 
Cusco (B.), What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel, 
ND .ccosecoscnsgenssouipeeeusgnntunaescunpsdunemunenmeenonnaeneoneagnasenemmanisid (Macmillan) net 7 





Cotas (P.), The Ladder: a Story, cr 8vo.......... nie ..(Harper) 69 
Day-Star’s Message (The), by Sister Ion, cr 8vo ak Scott) net 38 
Dell (E. M.), The Keeper of the Door, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) 60 


Edgeworth (E.), The Human German, 8vo ...... (Methuen) net 106 
Ellison (G.), An Englishwoman ina Turkish Harem, er 8vo ew 9g 50 
Ewing (W.), Annals of the Free Church of Scotland, 1843-1909, 2 vols., 

(T. & T. Clark). _ 219 
Forsythe (R. 8.), The Relations of Shirley’s Plays to the Flizabethan 


FS EAE RSE eS ES (Hl. Milford) net 8/6 
Gerard (M. ), Night Wings, RE (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Graham (B. B. C.), Bernal Diaz Del Castillo, 8V0..........c000000000+ (Nash) net 74 
Grey (R.), La Belle Alliance, cr 8V0 .......ss000s0s00eeeee ee (Sanith & Elder) 60 
Halifax (R.), Be INE ANID <2 natiadincntnidainleti ania enenintaeeiatnlld (Methuen) 60 


Heringa (A.), Free Trade aad Protectionism in Holland, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 3/6 
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pasting (H.), Modern Philosophers, er &vo (Macmillan) net 4 
ram ( u. K.), The Faded Vision, er Sve ............. AJ. Murray) 
Johiats T. B.), Medical Applied Auatomy, cr Svo “ABlack) net hs 

re ), Blood and Superman, er 8vo . - Daniel) net 2/6 

— i F. }. ‘The Schools of Mediaeval England (Methuen) net 76 
* Good to Yourself, er 8vo ... (W. Rider) net 3/6 

Mersh (RB. ‘e Womeaa in the Car, ‘er 8vo0 pe (Unwin) 6/0 
Mitchell ie, W.D ), A Key to Health and Long I A Daniel) net 3/6 
Moonglade, by the Author of “Te Mart m ofan Empress” (Harper) 6/0 
Mordaunt (E.), The Pamily: oo er Methuen) 6/0 
Morris (C.) and Dawson (Ll. H.), Why the Ee are at War (Harrap) net 5/0 
Besbit (W. M.), Sumerian rds f from Drehem, roy 8vo fH. Milford) net 6/6 


One Hundred Poems of Kabir, translated by Rabindranath ‘Tagore, cr 8vu 


(Macmillan net 4/6 

(R. L.), The Rule of Work and Worship, @ve............ (B. Scott) net 5/0 

ee Sobinct ER Rs (Putnam) act 6 
Putnam (R.), Alsace and Lorraine from Caesar to Kaiser, 58 B.c. to 

a. A.D., cr 8vo 50 


ecccnscocsocencsoesercocoqonssoossscoumpecoscansoccocoescoocss (Putnam) net 
h ‘J. Fr). The Law of Faith, er 8¥0 .... ... (Putnam) net 6/0 
Ley A. rte Old World in the New, Svo.... (Unwin) net 10/0 





— ), Rural Housing, Svo ................ .{Unwin) net 7/6 
om Ay! (P. A. j, The Graves at Kilmorna, cr Sv0................<.0+ Longmans) 6/0 
(PF. C.), Five Years under the Southera Cross, 8vo_...... (Cassell) uct 6/0 


phenson (F, C. A.), At Home and on the Battlefield : 1854-1888, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 12,0 
stitt (E. R.), The Diagnostics and Treatment of Tropic “| wa cr 8vo 





. K. - oa net 8/0 
Enderhill (E.), Ruysbroeck, er Eve .. ..(Bell) net 246 
Dee CD, Te GR, GP Be iceccccccnanssnscanemnapannammasesaseneceecsncsesccccnsagee (Lane) 6/0 
Wallace (E.), “‘ Bones,” er 8vo Yard & Lock) 60 
Wallis (B. C. “}, Th e Teaching of Geography, er 8yo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Wangh (A.), Reticence im Literature, and ether Papers (J. G. Wilson) net 36 
Westrup (M. GT, (Methuen) 6/0 


mtaansatil — & Mlackett) 6/0 


_ LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(43) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA. 
ACCIDENTS, MOTOR-CAR,. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK, THIRD PARTY. 


Westrup (W), » The Man ‘Whe Who Was. Afraid, er Sve 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Proepectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.Cc. 
West-End Cifice : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 











R re) Y A L TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618,135. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
CATED. HE i North Jobn § Strect, St gee 
) ovvicks 24-48 Lombard Street, LO NDON, — 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limites, 
HOLBORN EARS, 


INVESTED FUNDS ice 
CLAIMS PAID ..........:.c0eeee cee £100 ,000,000. 


DELICIOUS —panuen ¢ COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than OXDINARY COFFEE. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


LONDON. 


eeeeee 








Preserves the Hair. 

Beautities the — 

Prevents Seurf and 

Sizex, 3/6, Ti-, 10/8. Sold by Stores, Chemicts, and 
ROWLAND'S, G Harrow Ganpex, Loxpox. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED, for vext term, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qustifies- 
tions iu History and English. Games essential. Salury £110, rising by £5 
annually to £160, and then by epecial recommendation to £200. 

In fixing the initial salary allowance will be made for previous experience. 

Each year of service in a school in the West Riding will count as a year, and 
— ‘ened in a school outside the West Riding will count as three-quarters of a 


ply before March Ist to ISAAC W. CHIP, 
ndary School, Clerk to the Governors. 


Mexborough. 7 af ae i 
OC i ae | OF WORCOBSBTE R. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS (with Seco Secondary Schoo) training) reyui 
next. 
Subjects: English, History, Elementary Mathematics, Elementary Latin, 
Singing, Nature Study, and Games. 
Applications should be made on or before Pebruary 22rd by letter addressed 
to the undersigned, and should « contain ee | > = age, qualificativns, 
rience, education, and training. : 
ictoria ‘Institute, 
Woreester. 
HE APPOINTMENT OF A PROFESSOR 
ENGLISH TO THE COLLEGE OP HIS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHARAJA OF TRAVANCORE AT TRIVANDRUM, 


4 PROFESSOR of ENGLISH is required for the Mabaraja’s College at 
Trivandrum. The appointment is not in the Indian Edu:tional Service. 

Candidates should be University Graduates in honowrs, and net more thar 
30 years of age, Special knowledge of English and Ph lol is an essential 

ualification, and some experience of teaching these subjects is des rable. 

xperience ‘of the residential erstem im force im English schools oF 
Universities is also desirable. he selected candidate should be prepared 
to take put in athletics, ancl encourage outdoor games among the stadents. 

The salary offcred is Rs.600 a month, rising annual increments of Re.50 
a mouth to Rs.750 a month, An allowance ef a month as house rent 
will be made, 

Candidates who wish to be considered for this post should snbmit their 
wh jeations as soon as possible, in covers marked “CC. A.,”" to The SHUCRE- 

RY, Board of Education, Whitehall London, 8. W whom farther 

information may be obtaiced. SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should 3 te The 
SECKETARY, Scotch E dueation Department, Whitehall, London, 


Goux TY BOROUGH OF WALLASE 
PUBLIC I LIBRARIES, 


CHIEP LIBRARIAN. 
Committee invite applications for the position of 
Only applications from well-educated candidates 
ience of library work will be cousicered. 
Salary £250 my to be increased 
year 1919, £215 year t end £10 year 1°23, to 
anpum, subject to weteaetecy service. A deduction 
of 3 per cent. from the salary will be made for superannuation, 
Applications, marked * Librarianship,” stating age aad qualifications, and 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to reach 
the undersigned not later than Saturday, 27th February, 1915. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualilication, 
Town Mail, Wallasey. By order, 
2th February, 1915. H. W. COOK, Town Clerk. 


NIVERSITY Or OXFORD. 
INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL BOCONOMICS. 
A vacancy occurs for a LADY ASSISTANT im the ~ te umlertabe 














4 lary £90 
THOS. DUCK WORTH, 
Beeretary for Higher Education. 


FESSOR OP 














The Tublic Librar 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 
with at least ten years’ exper 

tion is a whole-time appointment, 
£% in the year 1917, 
® maximum of £25 





responsible secretarial work, including _ J account A_ University 
Graduate without experience of accounta: but with tions im 
Mathematics or Economics, and pre ved to take up research work in Agri- 


ecaltural Economics with interest, the suitable. Sommening SEE? £9, 
Apply, stating age, qualifications, and experience, to the DIRECTOR, 
Institute for Ke: search in Agricultural Economics, Oxford, ~ 
OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFF ICERS 
OF THE ARMY, BAT 


A LADY PRINCIPAL will be required to take up work i in the above Sehool in 
September next. Applicants must have good (degree ¢r 
equivalent), and should have some experience in ofgasisation they shoukl also 
be Communicant members of the Charch of ~y yy copy y of the P rospectae, 

with details as to salary, &c., can be obtained from the SECRETARY (Colonel 
J. W. T. Attree, late Le. a Panton House, 25 Haymarket, S.W.), to whom twe 
copies of the Ictter of application to the Chairman of Committee, with testi- 
monials, should be sent on or before Monday, March Sth. 


ELs T B D 8 © HOOL, 
The Post of MUSIC MASTER (resident) will be vacant after Easter, 
Particulars may be obtained from the BURSAR. 


CHOOLMASTER, Cambridge M.A., Classical Honoure, 

in Holy Orders, who is — we Prepara School owing to war, desires 
MASTERSHIP im Public School, Married. School experience.— Boz 
No.7 7m, The ¢ Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, , Loudon, wc. 




















PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
FOR TRAINING CHILDREN’S NURSES, 
The Committee invite appliextiona fer the position of _— LADY 
PRINCIPAL, vacant in May. Knowledge of young children and experience 
im the training of students essential. — “Particulars irom the HON. SEC., 
96 Chatham Grove, ae Manchestes, 





LEOTURES, &c. 


CESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


7as PRIN 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nerves. Babies in residence, 
VERY LAEGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEG R— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. a £35 for six months’ 
Children in residence.—PFor rtieulars, apply to Hon. See., 





eourse. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 





in 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY TIA FLOR, INCORPORATED, 


19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 


* 
i 
7 
. 


BO FEM Cele Ps 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
eames by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
ee University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma ; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the the Chorwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistreszes, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. yy of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. 

Students may borrow sums not e £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Trai lege for 

AY tats Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; rer, Mr, 

Cc. G, Montefiore; Sec.,Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and “ne 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss | E. LAWR RENCE, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

upils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

( specie cntey), 20. Lage modern house, within 200 sof Sea.—For Llus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, journemouth, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy ay ny mes, &e., in own grounds; sea- 
bathivg.—For Prospectus apply to Mise Ii BERTS, Principal. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Princi 
. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALE XANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Siedical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in soety branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the = Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as a |e pee of Physi 
Education. — Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. ny ladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &o, 


ARPENDEN _ HALL, HERTS. 


Asmall HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. The Thoro general education on modern 
lines, fitted gzmnesinm. Swedish Drill eve: yf field for games.—Principal, 
Miss ENGI.JSH (formerly Senior Mistress or’s Field, Godalming), 


ARIS HOME SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD.—First-rate 

French Teachers and Professors, Only French spoken, Careful study 

of French language (conversation, elocution, literature, history), Music, Art. 

Healthy position near Heath.— Mlle, EXPULSON, 23 Fawley Road, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
guages, Literature, and Music specialities. Carefu —e given to 
health and the dev of ter. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent ~~ Good en and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C. M.S. , and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

With thorough education forGentlemen’ « Daughtersonly. Entirechargeof Chil. 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEG#, EALING, W. 
Principal—Mise PARKER, 


Boarding and Leet School for the Daugt Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, ng Art, Music, Holidays ar for if required, 
Large grounds, «Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 


66 guineas a year. 
J MARGARET’S, POLMONT. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WORSFOLD, 

The School, which has been re-furnished and re-equipped, is situated in a 
healthy position on the main line between Edinburgh and Glasgow. Modern 
—- for girls 7 to 18 years on Public School lines. Fully qualified resident 

Visiting Masters and Mistresses from Edinburgh, Prep. for Music and 
Universit exams, Annual inspection by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Large, ealamie buildings and grounds; playing fields for Cricket, Hockey, 
Same, Tennis, Fives Courts. Fees from £66 to £75 a year, Prospectus on 
app ication. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
education. Special attention to development of character. —eneaene 

iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


| Fikeadeeshsiadeatial SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to | to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
MAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if sequined. 
Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


S*: HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
| mage epee of the ayy 7 East Coasts. va +H modern education, 
Older is can specialize a we r games, riding, &c, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONL - 
Prospectus and further particulars aos the PRINCIPAL. 



























































ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals; The Misses SALES, 





CGzsscs EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, , WESTMINSTER, LONDON 
(Tele vhone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Pa PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. A, Graixorr Grar, 
Board and ‘Luition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hit, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken 
Separate premises. Fees £60, 
he Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Been, M.A, 
Vice-Head- Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


ve o8 HAL UL. 





CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
a _ Only). 
House stands in a miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION ‘s eMUS Cc ieaten Method), 


LANGUAGES and AR’ 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PHOFESSORS. 


GREEN WAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 

For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { ise MOLYNEUY, MA 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; unds of 12 acrea, 
Heaithy situation; high position; SAFE DISTANCE INLAND. 


Ky DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H. EEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


Cas HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING — 
KESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Every facility for finishing ~~ ls and | preparation for the Universities if 
Pr f Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


ry VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to nome. 
Elder girla may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Vel tor Hoa 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis my = field for or Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DO 


Wi7INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 22nd 
o. a foe cuteness in September, 1915,—For particulars apply to the 


i i IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School =~ Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Zrincipel, 
ASTER HOLIDAYS, March 3ist to April 28th. 


[VERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
HUYTON HALL, YTON, Mf LaVERTOCE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President: The EARL OF DEEBY, G.C.V.0. 
Chairman of Council: F. J. LESLIE, Esq. 
Hend-Mistress: Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond,), 
Extensive School buildi hay Field, &e., in healthy country. House 
stem, Head-Mistresa and Staff of 17 resident. Leaving Scholarships to the 





























niversities. Five open University Scholarships won in three years. Two 
entrance Scholarships of £40 and smaller Bursaries offered in 1915. Examina- 
tions begin MARCH 16rn.—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Ss * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


Head-Mistrese—Miss IL, SILCOX. 
Spring Term began Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Irincipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. ery 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises special built fora ool, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 


&o, Summer Term begins Thursday, May 6th, 1915. 
(\UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowors, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 B.H.S., 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Marketing, Fruit- t-preserving. —For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OVER COLLEGE. —Open § Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Behiiiions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 

information, ap to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, pz W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or te the BURSA. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, = full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart 

mouth,—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS 4° & SEAGROVE, Lid4., 
65 South Molton Street, London, w. 


VRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, — a by Boyal Charter, 
Head-Master: F. STOCKS, M.A, 
ee Fees, est to £51 per annum, 
Modern Laboratories and Worksho 
FOUR EN eames * SCHOLARSHIPS FOR hen ig ON, MARCH 20ra. 
EXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 29ra. 
Illustrated ee and full particulars on a "reas to the HEAD. 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40—2£20 will be held on 
March 16th and 17th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, O: 
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Examination May i8th, 19th, 20th. At least TEN ENTRANCE 

OLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 “and 7 b+ - EXHIBITIONS will 

be offered to Candidates who are vot alrea 

er Junior Department, including JAMES = eke rou SC uOLARSHIP, 

value £35 annum, = ference for = Ay cated, or residing in 

Also ARMY AND OLD C ELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 

azpum, are open for next term.—Apply to The BURSAR, The College, 
@eitenham. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 

the II AD. MASTER. 
YORK. 


QT. PETER’S SCHOOL, 


NTRANCE ey} “March llth and 12th. SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, June 2nd and "rd. Special terms for sons of Clergy and 
Ocers.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TH ELS TED ocr = @ & 
An Examination for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70 to £20 per annum) and 

4HOUSE Fn iy begins on 

from Rev. PS STEPHENSON, Felsted, Essex. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from pia, Complete modern School buildi and boarding 
beases (1911). Separate hon, &c., for Juniors. Situation deal, 400ft. above 
ma, wil ve views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full iculars from Rev. 
W. W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace 8 Westminster, 8.W, 
WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—There will be an 
election in June, 1915, tonot more than SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
ts of an Examination to be held on the Ist May. 
Candidates must be under = years of age on Ist May. lication forms 
ee ane saat So cstaunee te ike READ MASTER 

arch. 


aa GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
situated near the oem, Lea Scholarshi Extensive 
red Master t. Mea TictNSON ecm wll bogia Th <senaal 
Rose ALL SCE SCHOOL. —Some Twelve Open ‘Scholarships, 


CU reeritation aay COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 


he College, whether Senior 
































Senior and ang value from £75 downwards, will be awarde1 
inning March 2nd, _ wB. examined at Bossaii 

Lendon.—A ppl} , The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
im the last week in March for about 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for 
lward and tuition in some cases to £9 yer | also for about 1b 


an 








Places on the Foundstion, reducing same fees to £46 per annum.—Apply, 
HEA D-MASTER. 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Chairman heey a Yocom Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS anuually in JUNE, 


Por ly HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromegrove, _ 
“TST BOURNE COLLEGE. 


I NI] 
4 President—THE DUKE 4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
LLIAMS, nod A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Cerps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-btath, &c. Exhive 
fons for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCh. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 840 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special) ENGINEERING cless for NAVAL 
CADETS. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. — ” 


YGHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge ; under the Management of the Committce of 

the David Lewis Colony. — life, medical care, and suitable education for 

bal -* t to Epilepey. erms 30s. week kly. —Further Ney Kage.” may be 
d from Dr. AL McDOUGATI. the C Colony, A Alder ey Edge 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, © &c. 


OURNALISTIO and "SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

e — LADIES — Saglt systematic coaching. Six g Manthey Coarse from 

Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
THIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Pfolton Street, Ww. 


MY PEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Genera] MS. 104. 1,000 words. -_- - “peste 


—~d h.™ a. 
m High hest 1 7 
soma BA DICRINGON, 251 237 V Wanstead Park Road, ] If ord , Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 














CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information supodting Schools, Le ey ducational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
po — (age of pupils, ty preferred, range 

spwrors 100 roars. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are nsible for the 


staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
OB -ea—158-162 oxronb': STREET, LONDON, W. _Telephone—1136 City. 


QcHOOTLS AND TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 





Mesers. J. & Fan PATON, ha 
Bnow of the anee SCHOO end ‘1UIORS in this country, will be 
aid their seleetion b: 





sos nak of charge) pro- 
epectuses and full ereeaars of KELIABLE an recommended 
| — — am inelu those oft Continental Schools catabliched temporarily 


*ESUCTIONS IN PEES are offered in man 
The age of Pupil, als 3.8 J. EATON, 
"Phone, write, or call, 
a Street, London, E.C, at 
OINT AGENCY FOR Wome ~ fEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, M4, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 


cases to meet present con- 
ame h idea of fees should be 


ven. cational Agents, 143 








SCHOOLS. Ros 


MESSRS. SRS GADBITAS 31 THRING Gna CO. 


%6 Sackville Street, Piccadills Tel, : dierent 4026. 
Scholastic Agents. 
Full statement of requirements sheatd te be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


‘A S8istanr MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 


[FLand 8 TUTORS. 








Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and OO. 
cont een rations num gullet die pL 
HN a or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNEASES in Private 
eencnennees ay ‘Ghabos FOR RESIST RATION. 
HE LESSER PUBLIO SCH OOLS.—There 
& thorough sent chesstien py Ad eS yo AH, 


efficien and 
ticulars aa TS Penge en egymention te 5, J. PATON, 
1a. ‘annon Street, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 2a 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


Betarrana, 8 NATURE CURR, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—<Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Fine, ant he 5 Baths. Clay 
. Breathing, Remedia] Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Bleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT cuARes), Scientific Non- 
et, Educative Health PS Department for dren, 

Medica! references.—Apply for l}ustrated Prospectus with 
,VGLIsa LADY, with country house in the most beautiful 
ost central part of Brittany, wishes to receive other ladies as 
PAYING. GUESTS. Jo climate, warm and ty nd 




















urney easy 
healthy. and attractive expeditiona, An oe drive Bea, 
River pear, w fishing can be obtained later. Terms by ent — 
Box } No. vo. 682, T The Spectator, 1 1 ‘T Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


RE YOU WANTING TO H HELP FURTHER SOME 
DESERVING WAR CHARITY ?—You can turn into ready cash for 
purpose, any Gold Nee Gold Wate! Bracelets, Gold 
Chaine —_— Medals, by to FRAS the well-known and 
most oa, m, who, will give wimort — db y fh. or make an offer. 
Reference : = Counties GPSWICH) LTD., 
GOLDSMITH Dept. ee, Princes * street, pd. Est. 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to eoetive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded b pest, vel ag oper return, or offer made,—Cinef Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lenien, 00 years. 


PILEPS = MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, hos been yom, erected 
and oguinped f for the treatment of G Epilepey 
E mced Medica} and Nursing treatment. F: = Garden ng. 
Bi Lawn —., Cricket, Bowla, &c.—Apply 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


| -—— -HOUSE REFORM.— The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the — of Chester, manages 
Ask for free Five per cent. 














130 licensed Inns, 
paid since 1899. —P. RH. A. 


descriptive list, take £2) 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausayr ae, 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parnon: H.M. mn Exo. 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal ineome, or who are wishfal to wovide 
annuities for relatives or tense, are invited to write to the an for 
particulars of the DONATI CARRYING —— ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are ablo by thie scheme to aid the ins titution whilst reeciving an 
undiminished Life interest on their cap 
To the i hen of this important h tal 


£11,000 is required apnually, Subscriptions are nee 
Treasarer: Tue Eant oy Hannowsr. Secretary : _Govrasy H. Haumror. 


a ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 
s of persons once {un prosperit 


ee are clothed, maintained aud 
> A gh He = rs ol 
consequence of the war, it has been decide? that the Auniversary Dioner, 


at was to have been held in February, will not take place. The Committee, 
‘ore, earnestly a: for funds to make up for the very serious loss to 
the Institation from and other causes. 


Forms of pomination =—— eS m the S- 
. HARRY "C. MARTIN, ix. See. and Supt. 
Offices: €3 Ledgate wi, E. Ec. a 3 


_ AUCTIONS. | 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


Offices and Sale Rooms: 20 Hanover Square, Landon, W. 3 
100 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 




















SALES HELD EVERY WEEK THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
at Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S AUCTION ROOMS, 


20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
* including 
Town and Country Properties Jewels and Plate. 
Tanded Estates Pict 


ures 
Books and Prints 
China and Bronzes 
Old Engravivgs 
Furniture 
Works of Art 
Trade Stocks, &c, 


Particulars and Catalogues on application. 


Farms and Small Holdings 
Ground Kents and Feu Duties 
Reversions 





ete & @ managenient of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of f Breceptorn, Head- Mistresses’ Aeostetion, Association of A 
Miciceeses, and Wi elsh County Schools Association. 


pe Agener bes been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fed work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex a 


Hours for Interviews, 1] a.m. to | p.m, and 8 to 
Saturdays, 1] a.m. te 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m 

When possible special appointments should be arran 
Registrar—M 


a ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


THE “COLLECTION OF OLD GLASS, , THE PROPERT Y Or 
HERBERT ALLEN, ESQ. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
Avcee, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.c., yr: WED! SDAY, ¥ at one o'clock precisely, the collee- 
tion of Old English and and other table-glazs, jade on Xvitleb Century. 








May be viewed two days pricr, Catalogtes may be had, 
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THE SAILORS’ AND SOLDIERS’ 
TOBACCO FUND, 


Central Houses, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





“ YPRES TOWER.” 
By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.B.4. 


Committee: Hon, Treasurer: 
Hon. W. Watson Armstrong Roy Horniman, Esq, 
zoe, Custis Seowe a Hon, Secretary: 
H. Plunket Greeno, Esq. ome 
Roy Horniman, Esq. W. Evan Collison, Esq. 
Hon, Auditors: 


Lady Muir Mackenzie 
Colonel F. N, Maude, c.s. Messrs, Bull, Darton, & Pollock, 
Hon. Solicitors: 


James Munford, Esq,, ¥.8.C.1.,M. 8.5.4. 
Captain F, Southwell-Piper 

Mrs. Rose Messrs. J. J. Edwards & Co, 
E. SN ey Esq., ¥.2.4.3. Satan 

Miss Frances Simpson . 
Miss Anne Walton, 4,8.0,.M, Messrs. Barclay & Co. 





“1? people from home would send—.” 
In a letter from the Censor, Carrais FRANK GASKELL, of the Welsh 
Regiment, he says :— 
“ Apart from tho fighting, which the men take as part of the day’s work, 
it would add greatly to their comforts if people from home would send 
them packets of cigarettes and tobacco, &ec.’ 


“Chief needs of British Troops at the Front.” 
The Military Forwarding Officer at the Overseas Base writes :— 

“The troops generally are wanting more Pine; and Tobacco, They are 
getting a lot of cigarettes and warm clothing, but these other thi: I 
mention are not coming out in any quantities, and if anyt could be 
done in this direction it would be very much approciated by the men at 
the Front,”’ —Repriated from The Times, 





Twenty-eight tons of tobacco will provide every man under arms 
with a half-ounce of tobacco (a modest estimate of each man’s 
dally requirements). 

Subscriptions or Gifts to the above Fund will be thankfully 
received by the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Roy Horniman), Central 
House, Kingsway, W.C. Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be 
crossed ‘‘Barclay & Co.” 











n 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 





—_—____.. 





PLAYER'S “Pipe Perfect" 


NAVY MIXTURE 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
Mild and Medium “=~. 
D a> 
PER 
OZ. 
1/8 per 3-Ib. Tia. 

White Label 

ID. 


™ PER 


207 ee 
































































Boots for Women 





WING to tho dearth of 
leather and the huge de- 
mand for Army boots, 
the usual prompt supply 

of men’s Lotus cannot be guar- 
anteed for the present. Mena 
may have to wait a day or two 
for the boots they require and 
their patience and indulgence 
are craved accordingly. But 
women's Lotus are being turned 
out as usual, without any dimi- 
nution or delay. Indeed, with 
a possibility of fine leather be- 
coming scarce and with so many 
manufacturers of women's shoes 
devoting all their attention to 
Army work, now, if ever, is the 
time for provident women to lay 
in a supply of serviceable boots 
and shoes, against a possible 
famine in the future, Such a 
boot as Lotus No. 2o—for in- 
stance—graceful, attractive, and 
durable, does not depend on 
mere smartness for iis appeal. 
Smart it is, with its dainty toe- 
cap and trim heel, but its quali- 
ties have permanent value also 
and it will look as well and 
suitable next season as this, 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta 
q and Lotus Shoes 


Lotus 19/6 


Sold by at least one agent 
302 in every town 
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FIXED 
LIFE-INCOME 
FOR YOUR WIFE 


—instead of leaving her 
Capital which may be 
lost or may depreciate. 


Which is best—to leave your wife Investments yielding 
a fluctuating and by no means certain income, or to 
purchase for her now, by yearly payments of a sum you 
can afford, a fixed income to start when you are no 
longer here to look after her? Knowing how easily 
money can be lost by ill-advised transfer of investment 
or unlooked-for misfortune in holdings now apparently 
beyond criticism, you will doubtless agree it is best to 
leave her a fixed income which cannot be lost by inter- 
ference, or through events which cannot now be foreseen. 

The best plan to adopt is to purchase an Annuity for 
your wife, paying for it by yearly instalments. The best 
office for Annuities is the Sun Life of Canada, which 
specialises in this class of Insurance business. 

This Company has several policies for the purpose. 
For instance :—By payment of £21 yearly, a man of 25 
(wife same age) makes sure that upon his death—though 
that may happen immediately the first payment be made 
—£100 per annum will be paid his wife for as long as 
she lives. 

This arrangement can be elaborated to include his 
children in the event of their losing both parents—the 
Annuity to be paid until they reach the age of 21. It 
ean also be made the means of providing for one’s own 
old age—the Annuity to begin, say, on reaching the age 
of 55 or 60. 

The great points are—and we cannot emphasize them 
too strongly—that this arrangement means absolute 
security of income for those dependent upon you, and 
that the income is actually provided for from the very 
first payment of premium—years before sufficient money 
could be saved to bring in the same return from ordinary 
investments. 

Think it over! Write for further particulars, The 
Sun Life of Canada, with Government supervised assets 
of £12,800,000, has several other forms of Annuities 
which should be considered by you before final decision 
is made. A letter, stating your requirements, will 
receive immediate attention and be treated in confidence. 
Address enquiry to 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


—————— —————— 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organtuation), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve tho mora! and 
Physical condition of the pecopie by bringing about the 
edoption of Universal Military Training for Home Cefence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. %| 2 «a. a. 
Eon. Vice-Fresidents ... ... 25 0 O] Members ... ws vee ee oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
5 0 


Ron. Vice-Presidents ... ... 0 | Aesociates, with Literature 

TRGMEDOTR oc. xe cco ce coe «CO OY] oemd Journal... we we 8 5S O 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Gffices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 
Jenuary to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. Cloth Cases for the Half-ycarly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, ov from the Office, at 12. Gd. each, By post, 1s, 9d, 





RF 70 Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visi tors, and others wishing to spend the 
Spring and Summer in London in a digni- 
fied, well-furnished Adam House, in an ideal 
situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses 
of Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful 
and quict HOUSE in 
Westminster (14 Queen 
Anne’s Gate), over- 
looking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was the private Museum of the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Townelcy. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths, spacious Dining Room with 
Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante- 
Room as depicted in well-known mezzo- 
tint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, 
Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Farther particulars and orders to 
view of the Agents: 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


The House could be Ict from the middle of March 
till the end of August, or for further term by arrange- 
ment. Strict references required from intending 





tenants. Housemaid Ieft in house; wages paid. 





= 6 
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A TON oF COAL FoR 2/6 





Wonderful Scientific Discovery which Enables Everyone to Save 
Large Sums in Weekly Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household to Test the Splendid Economic 


Advantages of “Seldonite,” 


which makes One Ton 


of Coal go as far as Two. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound 
“ Seldonite,” which doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other 
words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like 
a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
“‘ Seldonite ” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
important as food. 


£10 SAVED DURING COAL 
FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make ono scuttleful of coal treated with “Seldonite” go 
as far as two ordinary ones, 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “Seldonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect 
a wonderful saving by using “Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coal a month you can easily savo from £10 to £15 during 
the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “Seldonite” in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), 
with full directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders and 
remittances, however, must be sent within the next few days. 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS. 


Already “Seldonite ” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and 
testify to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. 

Among the many thousands of delighted users of “ Seldonite” 
aro the following :— 


The Viscount Elibank, 
who writes—“I like ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and enclose cheque for a 
farther supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have said in favour 
of ‘ Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success,” 


The Viscountess Templetown, 
who writes—‘ I have found ‘Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and will order more 
when required.” 














The Lady Swansea, 
who writes—"' Please send ine five mora boxes of ‘Seldonite.” I was perfectly 
satisiicd with the first trial box and think it excellent,”’ 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—“I am quite satisfied with the ‘Seldonite,.’ Please send me a 


further supply.”” y 
Lady Richardson, 

who writes—'I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory in making a very bright and 

extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than ordinary cual.” 
Lady Frankland, 

who writes—‘ I have much pleasure i in stating that I have found ‘ Seldonite’ 

most satisfactory, It certainly makes the coal last much longer.” 
Lady Shelford, 

who writes—‘ I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory. The fires burn clear, last 

long, and retain the heat. In uddition to this there is very little smoke,” 
Louisa, Lady Walker, 
who writes—"I shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more boxes of 
* Seldonite,’ as I and ail my family use it and find it quite excellent, The fires 
are bright, and the consumption of coal considerably less.”’ 
Lady Mary Cayley, 

who writes—" Having found ‘Seldonite* very satisfactory in its results, I 

©aclose remittance for a further supply to be sent by return.” 
Lady Eggar, 

who writes—* Please send me a further supply of ‘Seldonite’ by return 
I tind it admirable for brightening up the fire,’ 





Lady Isabel Stewart, 


who writes—“ I have been using ‘ Seldonite’ on my coals for the last three or 
four weeks, and find a very great improvement, ‘The coal lasts well, the fires 
are perceptibly much warmer, aud when ‘Seldonite’ was not used [ at once 
noticed the ditference.”’ 

Lady Frances Bushby, 
who writes—‘‘ You are quite at liberty to mention my name as using and 
epgouting *Seldonite,’ as I consider the results of the treatment very satis- 

actory. 

Priscilla, Lady Newnes, 
who writes— TI find ‘ Seldonite’ most useful. It causes the fire to burn very 
brightly aud to send out much more heat than usual.” 


The Dowager Lady Pollen, 


who writes—" By all means use my name as a satisfied user of ‘ Seldonite,’ 
Tam much pleased with it.” 


Sir John Bramston, 
who writes—“ You are at liberty to use my name as approving ‘ Seldonite,” ag 
I find it quite successful,” 
The Rev. Canon Seaton, D.D., 


Villa Loreto, St. Petcr’s-in-Thanet, who writes—‘‘*Seldomte’ has given great 
satisfaction, and the consumption of the coal has been considerably reduced,” 


Sir Edward Redford, C.B., 


who writes—‘'‘ Seldonite’ possesses all the advantages it lays claim to and is 
of very considerable benefit. The preparation not only economises coal, but 
it also ensures an excellout fire. It is, moreover, clean and gives out more 
heat in a room than a fire made without ‘ Seldonite,’ 


Sir Charles A. Payton, 
who writes—I find ‘Seldonite’ very useful and economical. Coal treated 
with it burns well and slowly, giving good heat and very little ash,”’ 
Sir Robert Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 


who writes—I am perfectly satisfied with ‘Seldonite,’ as I find that it is 
conducive to cleanliness and economy, and that coal treated with the prepara- 
tion burns a bright red and consumes the coal slowly. I have given some 
*Seldonite’ this year to my coachwan, gardeners, &c., and they are much 
pleased with it.” 


The Hon. Mrs. Eric Thesiger, 


who writes—‘‘You are at porfect liberty to usd my name with regard to 
praising ‘ Seldonite.” Iam very pleased with it,” 


Colonel Fludyer, 


62 Warwick Square, who writes—“I find that when using ‘ Seldonite,’ not only 
is there a great saving in the amount of coal used, but also that the cval 
treated with it gives out twice as much heat, In the kitchen range I find it 
saves quite one large scuttleful of coal per day.” 


The Rev. W. L. Shade, 


Bruff Rectory, Kilmallock, Co. Limerick, who writes—‘‘I found the ‘Sel- 
donite’ very satisfactory, and it certainly makes the coal go much further,” 


The Rev. Canon W. F. Pearce, 
Prebendal House, Chichester, who writes—‘‘I am more than satisfied with 
*Seldonite.” It ig a great economiser, and gives out much more heat than 
with coal alone.” 
The Rev. G. Lacey May, 
West Tisted Vicarage, Alresford, who writes—" I have tested ‘ Seldonite’ both 


on householl coal and on chureh ecke, and consider it fully answers to your 
dle sscriptic uas doubling the value of either coal or coke. I am delighted with 


it.” 

The Rev. W. J. Jobling, 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Southwark, who writes—‘ Please send me eleven more 
boxes of ‘Seidonite.’ I have found it of excellent value, and am using it 
amongst my parishioners,” 


“Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, drawing-room, or 
dainty flat. It does not smell; there are no fumes; it is perfectly 
healthy. Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the 
fire burns consisteatly, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any 
attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers 
should send remittances of 2s. Gd. for the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient for one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or eae), or 
10s. for five boxes, addressing theic letters to: Seldonite 
Laboratories, Ltd., 438 Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s New List 





“It’s Kitty you can’t forget” 


You Never Know 


Your Luck 
Sir Gilbert Parker's 


New Novel Ready Immediately 6]- 


FICTION.— Hodder & Stoughton will publish shortly (1) ‘‘ MINNIE’S 
BISHOP,” by G. A. BIRMINGHAM 6/- (2) ‘*‘ THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR,” by the author of ‘‘THE LADY OF THE 
DECORATION” 6/- (3) “IN EXCHANGE FOR LOVE,” by 
CHARLES GARVICE 6/- (4) ‘“* NIGHT WINGS,” by MORICE 
GERARD 6/- (5) “* THE TURBULENT DUCHESS,” by PERCY 
JAMES BREBNER 6/- (0) ‘THE LADY PASSENGER,” by 
A. W. MARCHMONT 6/- 

Hodder & Stoughton have just published (1) “ HIS ROYAL HAPPI- 
NESS,” by MRS. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette Duncan). 
The most original novel of many years. ‘‘ The Earl-Marshal is the only 
person really qualified to criticise it . . . very well told.” Westminster 
Gazette 6/- (2) ‘ALL FOR A SCRAP OF PAPER,” by JOSEPH 
HOCKING, 4th edition of this great war novel, cloth 2/- net (3) "PEG 
O’ MY HEART,” by J. HARTLEY MANNERS, the novel of the 
most charming play in London 6/- (4) ‘*‘THE MYSTERY OF ENID 
BELAIRS,” an original mystery novel, by DAVID WHITELAW 6/- 


Marie Corelli's 


Great_Novel [nnocent 
Her Fancy and His Fact 6/- 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS.—Hodder & Stoughton will publish 
shortly (1) ‘FIGHTING WITH KING ALBERT,” by CAPITAINE 
SABRIEL DE LIBERT DE FLEMALLE. The first book on the 
War by a Belgian Officer 6/- (2) “THE RED GLUTTON.” With 
the German Army at the front, by IRVIN S. COBB. A book that 
will cause a sensation 6/- (3) ‘‘ WHEN BLOOD IS THEIR ARGU- 
MENT,” by FORD MADOX HUEFFER. The most powerful 
exposure of the modern so-called German Culture. 2/6 net. 































































































Send for HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S new list of SHILLING, SEVENPENNY and SIXPENNY 
NOVELS. The most wonderful list of cheap books ever produced, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, ST. PAUL'S HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.c. 
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AMERICA 
ON THE WAR 


The Evidence in the 
Case 


In the Supreme Court of Civilization as to the Moral 
Responsibility for the War 
By JAMES M. BECK, 
Late Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. 
2s. 6d. net 

“If there are any people still left whose minds are oppressed by 
the thought ‘Is our cause just?’ . . . wo strongly advise them to 
read Mr. Beck’s admirable book.” —Spectator. 


Deutschland Uber Alles 


or, Germany Speaks 
Compiled and Analysed by JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, 
of the New York Bar. 
2s. net 

“A very telling selection of the utterances of representative 
Germans in connection with the present crisis. . . . Germany is 
suffering from a kind of mania of which the author traces the 
nature and genesis, and of which the results aro intensified by 
overwork and over-specialization.”—The Times, 


One American’s Opinion 
of the European War 


An Answer to Germany’s Appeals 
By FREDERICK W. WHITRIDGE 
2s. 6d. net 


“Mr, Whitridge writes with forensic brevity and clearness.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











NOW READY 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 53. 34, 


English Clubs for 1915 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names, of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobliie, Golf, Ladies’, and 

other Clubs, in London and the ee in British Colonies, and in Foreign 
ountries. 





London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 75 Shoe Lane, E.C, 


io Wanted by Stevenson, Meredith, Symons, Row- 
e landson, Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, > Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 
Noyes, Kipling, Dowson, Thackeray, Dickens, Leech, B. Shaw, Borrow, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Cruickshank, Alken, George Moore's Pagan Poems. 
Literature at Nurse, Flowers of Passion, Confessions of a Young Man, any 
first editions. —-HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 

4zs. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £15; Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchased to any amount.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 





From SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s Lis: 
Paris Waits: 1914 


By M. E, CLARKE. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
5s. net. 
*,* An inside view of actual life in Paris after the declaration 
of war until the return of the Government from Bordeaux. 


Times.—“ In almost every page she instinctively seizes on and presents to 
us some tiny yet illuminating incident which makes the reader thrill with the 
self-same emotions of pride, pain, hope, and fear which moved Paris to her 
depths during those first awful weeks of the war.”’ 

Datty Matt.—“ A noteworthy book. It relates in detail the story of those 
tragic days.” 


Ready February 25th. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 61. net. 


The Honble. 
Adelaide Drummond: 


Retrospect and Memoir. By BASIL CHAMPNEYs. 


On February 25th. Crown Svo, 33. 6d. 


The Toll House 


By EVELYN ST. LEGER, Author of “The Shape of the 
World,” “The Blackberry Pickers.” 

*,* The story of an old-fashioned English village, the Squire at 

the big house and the peoplo in the village, and what came to them 

during the War. 











6th Edition. Enlarged to 852 pp. Small Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Modern Germany : 


Her Political and Economic Problems, he: 
Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of! 
her Success. By J. ELLIS BARKER. 
Mr. Cuaries Lowe, in the Daily Chronicle— This is one of the best 
books on Germany.” 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


A Freelance in Kashmir 
A Tale of the Great Anarchy. By Lieut.-Col. G. F 
MacMUNN, D.S.O., Author of “The Armies of India.” 


Scorsmay.—" The author may be congratulated on having written so enter- 
taining and instructive a novel.’ 














The Full Price © 


By LADY CHARNWOOD. 
Stayparp.—“ An unusually well-written and interesting novel. Jody 
Charnwood has the gift of telling a story, The whole book is full of subtle 
distinction.” 





A Novel by a well-known writer published anonymously. 


They Who Question 
La Belle Alliance 


By ROWLAND GREY, Author of “Green Cliffs,” &c. 
*,* Tho story of an English girl's life in a French school and 
among French friends. 





e, S.W. 





LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Plac 








ART. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 
38ap ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Open Daily 19 to 6, 
Admission 1s. Ww. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe Deven. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LimiITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 











of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve . 

wine usually sold at much higher Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... £3,960,000 Advertisements. 

prices. Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 Ovrsipgs Paas (when available) rte 

sunenenigansitnendtlionepueenesenenceseuse £12 12 
Total Issued i d Res £7,960,000 Half-Page (Column)................«« 660 

Ss T. E S T E P H E. - Gags a anette Ams Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 3 9 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E,C. Narrow Column (Third of Page) ‘ 4 ° 

bottle. On comparison it will be DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches ee OEE mnceewme FF S 

found very superior to wine throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of — Narrow Column .......... 

usually sold at pier prices. New Zealand, oy (two-thirds width of see 

‘The appreciation this wine meets SE SE Ne ee . 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

ing number of customers it pro- BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

cures us in London and the DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om Comranies, 

Provinces gives us additional con- terms which may be ascertained on application, I sicsincinicinimnineninn £16 16 0 

fidence in submitting it to those SSS ee LATTE EIT 4s 0 


who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8B Dozen Botiles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Strect, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAI 
By Miss Taackerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for —- additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 5s, an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

page, lis, an inch. . 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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A Cheap Re-issue of 
CHARLES SAROLEA’S 
Epoch - Making Book. 


THE 
ANGLO - GERMAN 
PROBLEM 





The KING OF THE BELGIANS writes: 
“A prophetic book.” 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON writes: “‘No 
better or more important book has 
been written for many years on the 
question of international policy.” 





1/6 net. 





London: T. C. & E, C. JACK. 


And at Booksellers’, 


The Great Unionist Weekly 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Rt. Hon. WALTER LONG, MLP., writes to 
the “Saturday Review” :— 


“You have . . . consistently and courageously 








upheld the cause of National Service.” 





The “Saturday Review” has for the last six months 
published each week articles and letters discussing the 
necessity for Universal and Obligatory Military Service. 
Other aspects of the War are not neglected. From 
week to week the chief events of the War are explained 
and discussed by an officer of the highest distinction and 
of great expericnce in active service. 


Order the ‘Saturday Review” To-day. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom £1 8s. 2d, Abroad £1 10s. 4d. 
An Edition is published each week in time for the Foreign and Colonial 
Mails. 


10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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From PITMAN’S LATEST LIST 


The latest volume in the ‘‘ Countries and Peoples ” Series. 


AMERICA OF THE AMERICANS 


by HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author of “Life and Letters of 
Edward Young,” “The British Museum,” §c. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 30 illus. and map. 6/- net. 

The Scotsman says: “It condenses an enormous amount of information about 
the public life of the States into a narrative no less readable and rouch more 
instructive than the books of personal impressions from which so many 
readers learn most of what they know of Uncle Sam. The volume forms a 
noteworthy and valuable addition to the series in which it appears.” 

Other volumes in the series, by authors of repute, are published 
at 6/- net each on 

FRANCE, GERMANY, RUSSIA, AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY, BELGIUM, SERVIA, JAPAN, 
TURKEY, &c. 


Each volume deals with a particular country and its people in all 
aspects of their political and social life, and is fally illustrated. 


2nd Revised and Enlarged Edition. Large er. 8vo, cloth, 414 pp. 
6/- net. 
Edited by H. SAXE WYNDHAM and GEOFFREY L’EPINE. 
Contains over 1,300 biographies of the leading British, American, 
Continental, and Colonial Musicians, including Concert and Opera 
Singers, Concert Agents, Critics, Managers, &¢., and many other 
valuable features, 


Morning Post: ** Most informing.” 
Daily Chronicle: ** Its usefulvess will be widely recognised.” 





“ A einguiarly full memorial! of great men in a great calling.” 
—Brening Standard, 


FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. Demy 8vo, eloth, 19 illus. 
7/S net. 

“Recalls the entire series of campaigns for sixty years past in both bemi- 

spheres.”—Broad Arrow, 


SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOKS 


“From a description of the physical conditions, they pass through the fora 
and fauna to man and his varied activities—his history im the country, present 
distribution, political organization, finance, social conditions, means of tranr- 

ort, resources and industries, 2nd foreign trade. Finally comes an alphabetics! 
ist of the chief towns, with notes on each, while appendices give information 
about such matters as money, weights measures, post and telegraphs, 
steamship lines, and diplomatic representatives, . . . Briefly, the aim seems to 
have been to produce concise, practical works of reference, and this has been 
well attained,’’—(Geogrephical Journal. 

Each vol. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, about 18 illus.and maps. 6'= net. 
CHILE By G. J. MILLS. Introduction by W. H. 
ARGENTINA KoxsrEt. 

KORTH BRAZIL) 

SOUTH BRAZIL j By ©. C. BULEY. 

COLOMBIA. By V. LEVINE. Intro. by B. Sasi Cano, 
PERV. By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 





READY IMMEDIATELY 


ENGLISH MEDICAL WOMEN 


Glimpses of their Work in Peace and War. 


By A. H. BENNETT. With Preface by Srernen 
Paget, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 172 pp., 
illus. 36. 


This new work will be of great interest to all medical women, 
hospital workers, and others, and invaluable to women secking a 

rofessional career. The story of the entrance of modern women 
into the medical profession: the efforts of the pioneer women to 
obtain a medical degree at the Edinburgh University, the sub- 
sequent founding of the Medical School for Women in London : 
the various hospitals in England, founded, offieered, and carried 
on by women, are all dealt with. Other chapters tell of the work 
dono by them in Military Hospitals in Antwerp and France during 
the present war. 








The Church in the Modern State 
By FREDERICK ROGERS, Auther of “Labour, Life, and 


Literature,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/6 net. 


The Chullenge says : “* There will be very few Churchmen who will not find in 
it facts which they want but never find when they want them. Church people 
usually know little of religious affairs im other lands, and we can well imagine 
that many of Mr. Rogers’ readers will find their interest freshened by these 
breezy pages and resolve to study the matter further.” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE INFLUENCE OF KING EDWARD 


And Essays on other Subjects. By the Viscount 
ESHER, &. C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY 


By the late Right Hon. Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C., 
G.C.LE., K.C.B., D.C.L. ros, 6d, net. 


THE ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA 


A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisation. By E. B. 
HAVELL, Author of “Indian Sculpture and 
Painting, * “Indian Architecture,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS 


A Translation for En eM. Readers. By GEORGE 
GILBERT RAMSAY, M.A.Oxon., LL.D., Litt.D. 
With Introduction, Frontispiece, Notes, and 
Maps. Demy &vo, I5s. net, 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


Prof. J. A. CRAMB 
~ PULAR EDITION, PAPER COVERS, is. NET. 


THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


By Prof. J. A. CRAMB. With a Biographical 
Note and Portrait. 5s. net. 


KAISER, KRUPP, AND KULTUR 
By THEODORE A. COOK. Paper Cover, Is, net. 
LONDON : cous _MURRAY. 








——_—— 


Ready Feb. 25, 
A new novel by RICHARD DEHAN, Author of 


“The Dop Doctor” 


THE MAN OF IRON 


Crown 8vo. 








Athrilling romance of the first Franco-German War, 
with Bismarck, the “ Man of Iron,” as the central figure. 
As vivid a picture of the conflict of nations as has ever 
been written, equal in many ways to *“‘ The Dop Doctor,” 
and in many ways superior to it. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





There is no more independent 
paper in the world than the 


“INVESTORS’ REVIEW” 


(Established 1892.) 
EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE 6d. 








hestiietinn for Sates of the SPECTATOR and Citaieendiatiene 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusiisuser, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 1W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR LENT READING. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE 


Under the Guidance of the Lord’s Prayer. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. 

H. L. PAGET, D.D., BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book is recommended by the Bishop of London to his 
diocese for Reading in Lent, 1915. It is also recommended by the 
Bishops of many other dioceses. 


Wondrous Love: The Joy of Personal 
Devotion to Jesus. By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th, 
Chaplain of All Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne, Witha Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


WITH A PREFACE BY THE REV. FATHER CONGREVE. 


The Riches of the House of God. By 
FLORA ABIGAIL MACLEOD. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

















This book aims at comforting those in sorrow. 


Our Compradeship with the Blessed Dead. 
By the Right Rev. JOHN P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop of Ken- 
sington. Paper covers, 1s. net; cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 


The Graves at Kilmorna: A Story of’67. 
By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8yo. 6a. 


COMPLETION OF PUBLICATION. — 
*,.* A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


The Collected Works of William Morris. 
24 Volumes. Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Price £12 12s. net. 

Vol. XXIV. consists mainly of unpublished poems. 
“We feel sure that they would have pleased Morris himself, 
and this is the best praise we can give them.” —The Times. 


This book contains some interesting Coloured 
Iilustrations by leading native Indian Artists, 
Footfalls of Indian History. By tho SISTER 
NIVEDITA (Margaret E. Noble), Author of “Studies of an 
Eastern Home,” &c. With 6 Coloured Plates and 22 other 

Illustrations. ts. 6d. net. 


Canadian Essays and Addresses. By 
W. PETERSON, Principal of McGill University. 10s. 6d. net, 
“Here we have a Principal who is not ashamed of the faith 
that is in him—just such a guide as the coming manhood of the 
Empire requires.”"—The Athenzwum. 


The War: Its History and Morals. By 
A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and Professor of ‘English History in the University of London. 
Paper covers. Gd. net. 


The War and Religious Ideals. By the Rev. 
Cc. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A., Author of “Is Religion Under- 
mined?” &c. Paper covers, ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

THIRD EDITION ENLARGED, 

Practical Physical Chemistry. By 
ALEXANDER FI NOLAY. M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry and Director of the Edward Deans Chemical 
Laboratories, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
___With 104  Mlustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Laundry Work in Theory and Practice. 
By E. L, MARSH, Staff Teacher National Training School of 
Cookery, Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“The best book on laundry work that we have seen for a long 
time. . . . The text is interesting, the directions clear and concise, 
and the illustrations are really excellent.”—The Schoolmaster. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E C. 
































Cloth 2 2s. net, Paper Is. ‘eet, ‘Postage 2d sg “An army may he said to ‘taneel 4 on ite 
teeth, as it is admitted that ‘anarmy travels 


oO U R T E ET Hi & on its stomach.” —k is true of the army 

is equally true of the individual man, mili- 
oO U R H E A L T H tary or civilian, for how can the stomach be 
By H. UREN CLV», L.D.S., 8.0 S, healthy when the mouth is diseased?” 

** This little book by an eminent dental surgeon aims at calling the attention 
of the general public to ‘ the enormous, the vital necessity of maintaining the 
health of the mouth if the health of the body is to be considered,’ . . . 
Olver’s very sensible book.’’—Spectator. 

THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6 Bouvecrie Street, E.C. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 





Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


ABBAS Il]. CéxKhedive of Exypt.) 
By THE EARL OF CROMER 


8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tas Near East.— The narrative which has now been added 
to ‘Modern Egypt’ is perhaps the most interesting, and certainly 
not the least human and dramatic, episode in a work which deals 
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